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There are plenty of “Goliaths” in 
the trucking industry—with fleets 
of a hundred, or two hundred great 
semi-trailers (semi’s, they call ’em) 
as big inside as your living room. 
Goliaths—yes, and plenty of 
scrappy “Davids” too. Small truck- 
ers, with three or four tractors and 
semi’s, maybe —and the boss be- 
hind the wheel of one of them. 
The Goliaths know a secret, dis- 
covered in the careful records their 
big business demands. You find out 
things you can’t argue with when 


you record performance of hun- 


dreds of semi’s, over all kinds of 


roads, in all kinds of weather. 


Goliath’s record would tell David: 
Don’t be fooled by low first cost. You 
can buy a semi with only one short 
life, or you can invest a little more 
in one built of nonrusting Alcoa 
Aluminum, with as many lives as 
a cat. The record says: The panel 
construction used by builders with 
Alcoa Aluminum means it’s easy 
to replace one small damaged area, 
if necessary.. The record says: A rub 
against a big limb, or a shipping 
platform, means paint gone and 
rust starting, with heavy metal. With 
nonrusting Alcoa Aluminum, it 
doesn’t mean a thing. 


Those are the reasons you see the 


DAVID 


ta learns something from 


GOLIATH 





gleam of Alcoa Aluminum behind 
the emblems of the big truck lines; 
Something to think about, isn’t it, 
for the “David” who wants to turn 
into a “Goliath” ? ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1403 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa: 
Sales offices in principal cities: 
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Tae newspapers? They’re nuts! Every year 


they tell you Miss America’s tall. Miss America’s 
willowy. She's got 36 inches here. 25 inches 

there. She’s—a typographical error, that’s what! 
I'm Miss America. And here’s figures to prove it. 


‘I'm 5 feet 4 in platform soles. Sorta petite, 
that is. Hips? I got 39 inches of ’em. 
Waistline? Well, let’s not mention it. 

But I’m the national average, see. The real 
Miss America. So watch it, fellas— 
they've been foisting an impostor on you!”” 


Like the lady says, it’s easy to be led 

astray by slightly wishful figures. Which is all 
very well, where the form divine’s concerned— 
but it simply won't do in more mundane affairs. 
Business affairs, for instance. That's where figures 
must be accurate, impartial, up-to-the-minute— 
no beautiful illusions allowed! 


For these very reasons, today’s business 
management relies to such a great extent on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines. 

They know Comptometer turns out accurate figures— 
faster—for less money. And they know 

it’s versatile, too—a speedy means of solving 

every sort of problem in office production. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 

1726 North Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


Com proMe ye, aac. s sur on 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 








CURE FOR A TRACTOR’S TOOTHACHE 








One small pinion in a tractor’s “innards” 
brought constant complaints from users. 
When subjected to unusual strains in ser- 
vice, this forged pinion would continue to 
break at the gear tooth nearest the keyway. 
A redesigned pinion would have meant 
serious replacement difficulties. 

When this problem was presented to 
the AmForge Division of Brake Shoe, 
AmForge engineers found the solution. 
It was to change the grain-flow of the 
steel in the pinion . . . to run across the 
keyway instead of parallel. AmForge also 
worked out the way to do it. . . by twist- 
ing the heated bar before forging. Idea 
and method worked! Pinion breakage 
was definitely eliminated. 

AmForge’s half a century of engineer- 
ing and metallurgical know-how, plus its 
facilities to put this accumulated knowl- 


edge to work, has helped industry im- 
prove products, cut tooling and machining 
costs, Save time, save metal and freight. 

Operating a modern drop forge plant 
as well as the largest commercial plant in 
the world specializing in upset forgings, 
AmForge is equipped to design and pro- 
duce the right type of forging for practi- 
cally any requirement. 

The 10 divisions of Brake Shoe have the 
common aim of aiding industry and trans- 
portation in its war against the high cost, 
damage, and danger of WEAR. Whether 


your particular wear problem is caused 


by Heat, Impact, Abrasion, Friction, 
Corrosion, or Vibration, your inquiry 
toward a satisfactory solution will receive 
prompt attention. 


American Brake Shoe Ce., 230 Park Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 
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Switching a famous quotation from feminine to 
masculine like this is hitting below the belt, and we extend 
apologies to everybody, especially Shakespeare. But it 
suddenly occurred to us how futile these oft-quoted words 
would be were the gender of the pronouns changed. 


Most men will agree that there is little 
infinite varicty in them. Their stalwart dependability 
and lack of change, of course, is what most 
appeals in men to women. For women go in for 


infinite variety in a big way. 


A woman is always ready to enlarge her 
living capacity—to grasp new things and translate 
them into living material for her and hers. 


Women find so much living material in the 
Journal that it has become a useful part of their lives. 
That is why more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation. 





Radion’ Lowe 
JOURNAL 

















Rent control. Progress on the system 
of local rent-control boards was _ re- 
viewed by Office of Housing Expediter. 
About 474 boards have been appointed 
by the Office, on recommendation by 
the State Governors. A total of 607 
boards will function eventually. These 
units are to advise OHE when rent con- 
trol should end in their districts; where 
rents should be raised or held down. 
Their recommendations are expected to 
be followed in most cases. The Gov- 
ernors of 13 States have not vet named 
boards for their areas. In five States, 
OHE said, some boards have not been 
equally representative of tenants and 
landlords. But OHE has asked for new 
nominations in the case of only one 
board, to date. The agency issued Rent 
Procedural Regulation No. 1. This de- 
tails the rules to be followed under the 
new rent-control law, effective July 1, 
1947. 


Earnings. Average weekly earnings of 
workers in manufacturing industries 
reached a new high of $49.37 in June. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figured this 
was almost $1 higher than in May. 
But BLS said this gain was wiped out 
by the rise in prices of necessities dur- 
ing June. Net spendable earnings, the 
money left after deduction of taxes, 
was $41.89 for a single worker in June. 
That was equivalent to $26.50 in 1939. 


Veterans’ benefits. Rules for vet- 
erans’ farm training were issued by 
Veterans’ Administration. About 180,- 
000 veterans are taking this training 
now, under the GI Bill of Rights. Under 
the new rules, courses may last as long 
as four years. State agencies must in- 
spect and approve the courses. A veteran 
on his own farm must get 100 hours of 
instruction a year. A veteran working 
on another person’s farm must get 50 
hours of instruction. VA will pay tui- 
tion and buy equipment used in class- 
rooms, but no farm equipment. Subsist- 
ence allowances are provided within 
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these limits: Income and allowance may 
not exceed $175 a month for a single 
man, $200 a month for a man with de- 
pendents. 


Education. Schools will be overcrowd- 
ed for at least another four or five years, 
U.S. Office of Education predicts. The 
first wave of wartime babies reached 
schools this autumn. About 2,450,000 
children aged 6 enrolled in the first 
grade. Last year, 2,247,000 enrolled. 
Recent high birth rate will hold enroll- 
ments up for years ahead. Almost 5 
per cent more children were born in 
1946 than in 1940. Schools and col- 
leges together will have 32,000,000 pu- 
pils this year. About 1,000,000 new 
teachers will be needed during the next 
10 years. About 350,000 new classrooms 
will have to be built. 


Railroad fares. Higher charges for 
sleeping-car services were authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Pullman Co. said the rates will go 
up October 1. No increase is planned 
for charges on daytime seats in parlor 
cars. Charges for berths will be raised 
on a sliding scale. A minimum rate of 
$3.50 for a standard lower berth will 
replace present minimums as low as 
$2.35 for short overnight trips. 

State finances. Expenses of State 
governments are going higher, the Cen- 
sus Bureau said. Census experts ana- 
lyzed budgets of 24 States. Three 
fourths of the States allowed for an in- 
crease of 12 per cent or more for cur- 
rent expenses. Only 20 of the budgets 
had forecasts of revenues. All but two 
estimated revenues will be at least as 
high as in 1946. The study showed that 
five States started new general sales 
taxes in the first half of 1947; seven 
raised gasoline taxes. Higher costs were 
caused by higher wages for State em- 
ployes, increased aid to cities and coun- 
ties, higher costs of public institutions 
and aid programs. 
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Overheard between the acts 


MAN IN DARK SUIT: What’s that company you spoke 
about which gave you such fast claim service 

on employee insurance ? 

MAN WITH GLASSES: Zhe Travelers—they handle all 


< my business. 


“Pretty big outfit, aren’t they?” 


)That’s right. They have offices all over the 
country. I saw a map of their office locations, 





ery unless I miss my guess, there’s a Travelers office 
close to every one of your plants.” 


z “I'd like to see that map. Such a setup ought to 

‘¥ mean prompt service. But I’m even more in- 
terested in friendly and sympathetic handling of my 
employees’ claims. How about that?” 


“Well, Ed, several employees have taken the 
trouble to tell me how much they liked the way 
The Travelers took care of their claims. And, if I heard 


my insurance man correctly, The Travelers handles 
” 





more than half a million employee claims every year. 


“Then they certainly ought to know their business. 


How about their rates— are they high or low?” 


9 ‘Rates depend a lot on you. If you take com- 
plete advantage of The Travelers safety engi- 
e: ring and sickness prevention services, you may earn 
suhiterntidile lower rates. We did.” 


Dm certainly going to find out what The 


Travelers can i for me. Whom should I see?” 





a “Just call any Travelers agent or your own in- 
S surance broker. Either one of them can get in 
a Travelers specialist to work out a plan that will solve 


-our problem.” 
y I 


On ali forms of Employee 
ue you will be wei 
served by The Travelers 

ee ie RI 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 

















In many businesses there is 
a need for a paper that won’t 
go to pieces when wet. To 
meet this need business men 
turn to Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. What is Patapar? 
It’s a paper. But by the proc- 
ess of parchmentizing its fibres are welded 
tightly together. This gives it tremendous 
wet-strength. 


Patapar is boil-proof 
...grease-resisting 


Put Patapar in water. Let it soak for days 
and days. It won’t go to pieces or weaken. 
Boil it? Yes. boil Patapar as vigorously as 
you want and it will come out glistening and 
strong. 

Grease-proofness is another virtue of Pata- 
par. It resists the penetration of fats, grease 
and oils. Products like butter and bacon are 
wrapped in it and kept well protected. 


Eye-catching beauty 


Patapar has a rich white texture that wins 
you the instant you see it. It can be printed 
beautifully with brand names and colorful 
designs. We do the printing economically in 
our own plants which are specially equipped 
for printing Patapar by letterpress or offset 
lithography. 


Hundreds of uses 


Here are some typical Patapar uses: food 
wrappers, replacement material for oiled 
silk, soap mold liners, hair waving pads, 
gasket covers for milk cans, liners for 
boiled ham cookers, rubber mold liners, 
dye house separator sheets, 
dialyzing membranes, pie 
doilies. 


Business men: 


For more information about 
Patapar and its applications 
write on your business let- 
terhead for booklet U. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 











Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that you are considering the sale 
of your business if this statement can be 
regarded as pressure on them not to join a 
union. The National Labor Relations 
Board rules in one case that an employer 
violates the law if he threatens to sell his 
business in order to coerce his workers in 
their decisions on union organization. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now build without federal 
restrictions city-operated swimming pools, 
summer camps and school gymnasiums. 
These building regulations are eased by 
the Housing Expediter. Meanwhile, con- 
trols are tightened for construction of such 
amusement places as dance halls and bars. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being paid the 
full amount called for under your Govern- 
ment contract if you violate any of the 
terms of the contract. The Comptroller 
General rules that one contractor who 
performed his contract work satisfactorily, 
but who sublet the work in violation of 
his contract, may recover only the actual 
cost of the work. 


* * * 


YOU CAN disregard previous Govern- 
ment orders limiting your supply of sugar. 
The Department of Agriculture drops all 
sugar-inventory controls that formerly ap- 
plied to wholesalers, retailers and indus- 
trial institutional users. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a resident of the 
U.S., avoid paying a federal tax on in- 
come from obligations of the Philippine 
Islands issued after March 24, 1934. To 
clear up confusion resulting from Philip- 
pine independence, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue announces that such income 
received by citizens and alien residents of 
the U.S. is subject to federal income tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 
get information about obtaining Govern- 
ment contracts from a manual just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
manual, which was prepared for small 
manufacturers and suppliers, gives infor- 
mation about federal procurement agencies 
and their technical requirements on con- 
tracts. It may be obtained from field 
offices of the Commerce Department. 


and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT always refuse to deal 
with the established collective-bargaining 
representative in your plant merely be. 
cause the business is changed from a part- 
nership to a corporation. In one case, 
where a new corporation was owned and 
directed by one of the former partners, 
the National Labor Relations Board finds 
that a new business was not created. The 
Board orders the company to bargain with 
the union previously designated as bar- 
gaining agent. 

* * * 


YOU CAN, as a dealer in surplus ma- 
chine tools, obtain a 17% per cent dis- 
count on most machine tools and general 


industrial equipment bought from the 
War Assets Administration. WAA ex. 


tends this rate of discount to most of 
these sales regardless of the selling price 
involved. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly sell goods to the 


Government for use in the Greek aid pro- 


gram. The Office of International Trade 
of the Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that private trading channels 


will be used to a large extent in buying 
civilian goods for this program. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out details of new re- 
strictions on export of iron and steel prod- 
ucts from an export bulletin issued by 
the Office of International Trade. The 
new policy, which requires individual 
licenses for all these exports, goes into 
effect on October 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get assistance from the De- 
partment of Commerce in arranging for 
an exhibit at an international trade fair. 
The Department announces a program to 
aid American businessmen and organiza- 
tions that want to take part in such inter- 
national exhibitions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship antimony within 
the United States or for export without 
getting prior approval from the Office of 
Materials Distribution. You still are re 
quired, however, to report to OMD on 
all shipments. For shipments to Canada 
you are required to get a statement from 
the purchaser that OMD has approved 
the purchase. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNITED Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi. 
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"My New Truck Had to Have 
Army Workhorse Power’ 


Declares War Veteran John Pajank of West Middlesex, Pennsylvania 


‘After 32 months of driving GMC Army trucks through the mud 
and mire of Pacific jungles, I made up my mind that a GMC was 
the only truck I’d consider buying for my postwar trucking work. 
Hauling eight- to nine-ton loads of coal up the steep, muddy grades 
of a 60-foot open pit mine is almost as tough as some of my war- 
front hauling jobs. And my new GMC gives me the same rugged, 
reliable ‘Army Workhorse Power’ I had in the Pacific!” 


All new GMCs in the light and medium duty range offer striking 
new streamlined styling . . . smart, sturdy new front-end design 

. new all-steel cabs that have increased roominess and riding 
comfort, improved visibility and ventilation ... many new and im- 
proved chassis features... plus the war-proved power, performance 
and stamina so much in demand by veteran truck drivers. 
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Odds still are against any immediate special session of Congress. 
Foreign-aid plans have not yet jelled, either in Europe or Washington. 
Congress would have no concrete proposals to consider if it met now. 
Leaders in Congress, furthermore, are becoming skeptical of the repeated 
crises reported from Europe. They are in no mood to write blank checks. 

The State Department, however, won't have any blueprints ready before Octo= 
ber 1. Then they will have to be reconciled with Europe's own estimates of its 
needs. This reconciliation will take time and study. 

President Truman does not seem to be unduly rushed. He plans a leisurely 
return from Brazil by ship. That won't bring him back until mid-September. 

A special session, if called, will not convene until late in the year. 
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What Europe really faces now is another food shortage. 

Heat_and drought are adding to the crop damage from last winter's cold. 

Western Europe is hit hardest. That is the area the U.S. is out to save. 

The U.S. food situation is worse than a year ago. Bad weather reduced the 
domestic corn crop, and that affects this country's entire grain Supply. 

The dollar shortage adds complications. European countries cannot buy the 
amount of U.S. food that they require without additional dollar aid. 

A political problem is posed for the U.S. as well as a relief problem. 
Eastern Europe, under Russia, is better off than the West. Russian influence 
thus stands to gain if the U.S. fails to come to Western Europe's rescue. 

The whole food story is presented on page 22. 
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Long-range foreign aid, under the Marshall plan, is almost sure to amount 
to less than Europe thinks will be needed. Congress is all set to trim costs. 

Europe would like around $30,000,000,000 over the next four years. That is 
the amount experts estimate as a minimum to restore prewar living standards. If 
granted, it would involve an annual outlay by the U.S. of $7,500,000,000. 

Congress is thinking in terms of no more than $3,000,000,000 a year. 

Aid to Europe from the U.S. is designed to shrink, not expand, in years 
ahead. Foreign countries are estimated to get $5,198,000,000 in the current 
# fiscal year that ends next June 30--$4,282,000,000 from the U.S. Government and 
$916,000,000 from the World Bank and International Monetary Fund. 

Congress may raise this amount to meet this year's emergencies, but is un- 
likely to keep dollar advances at this level year after year, nor is the Admin- 
istration likely to suggest such a program. 
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U.S. gold is not to be scattered through the world as means of relief. 

Gold scattering, actually, would do little to solve world problems. Under 
present world conditions, gifts or loans of gold would simply mean that gold 
would come right back to Fort Knox as receiving coyntries bought U.S. goods. 

A gold standard to keep currencies Stable would require tighter belts and 
Smaller budget deficits than most countries now are willing to impose. 

Rigid demands of a gold standard, in fact, were accepted as being too strict 
when the Monetary Fund was set up. The Fund isn't even working yet. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW== (Continued) 


British Foreign Minister Bevin's suggestion that U.S. gold be distributed 
to stabilize money and purchasing power apparently was an “off the cuff" remark, 
Unstable money is a symptom rather than a cause of the world's economic ills. 


The $21,765,000,000 U.S. gold stock, moreover, is not quite useless. 

Most of this gold is used to back currency and bank deposits. It puts a 
limit on the money that can be printed and the credit that can be extended. 

Gold backing of U.S. dollars is generally accepted as one reason for the 
dollar's strength as a world currency. It is at least a partial assurance that 
money inflation cannot go as far in this country as it has in other countries. 











If Europe doesn't get the dollars it wants, this trend seems sure: 

Dollar spending will be curtailed sharply. That is already apparent in the 
decline in exports of U.S. goods. That decline is likely to continue. 

Government controls over trade will increase, rather than decrease. That 
means a tighter Government hold over exports and imports and travel. 

Money controls also will tighten. Britain's action in suspending free ex- 
change of pounds and dollars to settle current debts may become permanent. 

World trade seems due to shrink, rather than expand, as controls increase. 

The State Department's idea of getting countries to relax controls and per- 
mit more free trade probably will have to be revised. The world system the U.S. 
wants now appears to require more dollar aid than the U.S. is willing to ex- 
tend. If this country refuses to foot the bills, it may have to alter plans. 














Price inflation in the United States is another obstacle to world aid. 

The world grain shortage has sent U.S. grain prices soaring again. Higher 
prices for wheat and corn and oats threaten to spill over into other goods. 

Grain prices become costs for producing meat, dairy products and poultry. 

Higher food prices now are predicted for the months ahead. Department of 
Agriculture has reversed an earlier forecast of lower farm prices this year. 

Living costs are climbing. Clothing prices, shoe prices, prices for house- 
furnishings are going up as well as food prices. Rents are rising, too. 

All signs point to another twirl in the inflation cycle. Complaints of 
higher prices are likely to add to Congressmen's caution on more foreign aid. 

There is one certainty in the situation, however. Rising prices can't go 
on indefinitely. That certainty worries Government officials. They fear that 
the downturn, when it comes, will be more painful then they had expected. 











Population shifts since 1940 give a picture of what wartime changes have 
done to the country. They have long-range importance for market planning. 

Total population has increased from 131,954,000 to 143,393,000. 

Population growth has been largest on the West Coast, in New England and in 
the Great Lakes industrial area. These areas were stimulated by war plants and 
orders, and appear destined to hold their gains and, perhaps, add to then. 

Population losses have occurred since 1940 in farm areas of North Central 
States, Mountain States, and States in the Southeast and the Southwest. 

Farm population, in fact, dropped from 30,369,000 to 27,550,000. That is a 
drop of 8.9 per cent against a population gain since 1940 of 8.7 per cent. 

This shift of people from farm to industrial areas indicates that U.S. in- 
dustrial growth is not reaching maturity, or approaching decline. Shifts inside 
industrial areas also may be signs that industry is tending to move away from the 
crowded Middle Atlantic States to the Midwest, West and Northeast. 














Tax-cutting plans. of Republicans have been revived. Party leaders now in- 
tend to make tax reduction one of the first orders of business in January. 
New tax proposals are likely to give a bigger cut to low income groups. 








See also pages 15, 15, 22, 41. 
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_ | Industry 


on Republic Rubber 
Products 









CounrTLess operations throughout 


the modern plant are carried on through the use of 






power transmission, conveyor and elevator belts, an 






endless variety of hose and packing, extruded, molded 






and lathe-cut rubber goods of every description. It 






requires top quality and serviceability of these rubber 






products to avoid repeated work stoppages where their 






performance is counted on. More and more concerns 






in every industrial field—making close check of all 











€quipment service under today’s press for greater pro- 







MORE 
Service 
from Rubber 
for Industry 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DivVISsSIton 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


VeocmweerOwN 1, OBO 


duction efficiencies—are turning to Republic to keep 







things rolling. Republic Mechanical Rubber Goods 







show consistent leadership, in industry's own records, 







for long-lived troublefree operation. Republic indus- 







trial rubber specialists have been building them 





that way for almost half a century. Consult your 
nearby Republic Distributor. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 8) LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
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- FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
iese| LOCOMOTIVES 


































Proved Performance 


Superiority of diesel 
that powers Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 


backed by 32 million horsepower in active service 


Fairbanks-Morse 





A name worth remembering 










Bhree and one-half million 


horsepower in active service..- 


enough to power twelve hundred 
and fifty 2000-horsepower loco- 
motive units! 


That’s the success story behind 
the Fairbanks-Morse opposed- 
piston diesel...the diesel that 
powers Fairbanks-Morse locomo- 
tives, giving them an ever-growing 
reputation for building revenue 
by reducing operating costs. 


Fairbanks-Morse locomotives 
are powerful, efficient, economical 
to operate—and they’re backed by 
117 years of manufacturing ¢x- 
perience. No wonder that more 
and more diesel locomotives beat- 
ing the name Fairbanks-Morse are 
riding the rails of America. 
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MR. TAFT’S WESTERN VOTE TOUR: 
TEST FOR HIS 1948 CANDIDACY 


Plans to Expand Drive for Nomination If Trip Reveals Strong Support 


Problem of finding enough 
delegates to block victory 
of Mr. Dewey on first ballot 


Plain talk is the weapon Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio is planning to use in his 
campaign for delegates in the Far West. 
That is the ammunition he is taking with 
him. He will match it against the silent 
treatment Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York gave to controversial sub- 
jects during his own Western trip. 

Senator Taft is taking his views on for- 
eign policy, social welfare, education, 
housing, the high cost of living and the 
work of the Republican Congress directly 
to Western Republicans. In Seattle, one of 
the strongest labor cities in the nation, he 
will deliver a blunt defense of the Taft- 
Hartley law. He will outline his position 
on most of the top issues of the day 
before he returns. 

The trip will determine whether Mr. 
Taft is to enter the active fight for the 
presidential nomination. If he wins enough 
support in the Far West and thus decides 
to make the race, he can count upon 53 
delegates from his own State of Ohio and 
about 70 from the South. This would give 
him about 120 of the 547 needed to win 
the nomination, plus whatever additional 
strength he has from the West. 

But Republicans agree that Mr. Dewey 
already is far out in front in the race for the 
nomination. Mr. Taft’s first job is to win 
enough delegates to form a pool with Har- 
old Stassen, of Minnesota, and the favorite- 
son candidates and block a first-ballot 
nomination for Mr. Dewey. Mr. Stassen is 
picking up much strength that went to the 
late Wendell Willkie in 1940, but he has a 
long, uphill fight if he is to win. 

The present trip of Mr. Taft is taking 

m into seven States with 128 delegates 
going to Philadelphia next year. These are 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado. Governor 
Dewey visited 12 States, with 204 dele- 
gates, west of the Mississippi. 

The seven States now being invaded 
by Senator Taft are States in which he 
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TOTAL NUMBER 
OF DELEGATES 
INVOLVED 


Senator Taft may visit Texas and Arkansas on a trip into the Southwest this 
autumn. He had the Texas delegates and most of those from Arkansas in 1940. 


He is opening his drive in California, which Governor Dewey did not visit. | 





= 

TOTAL NUMBER 

OF DELEGATES , 
INVOLVED 


Governor Dewey made stops in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Utah and 
Montana, in addition to Texas and Arkansas. He omitted California on the 
theory that the California delegation will back Governor Earl Warren. 


x 2 
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was not notably strong in 1940. Five 
of the seven States have not been 
carried by the Republicans since 
1932. One of them, Colorado, was 
captured by the late Wendell Willkie 
in the 1940 election. Two, Colorado 
and Wyoming, went to Mr. Dewey in 
the 1944 election. A study of the 
delegate situation in these States at 
the outset of the Taft trip showed: 

California Republicans are plan- 
ning to back their Governor, Earl 
Warren. But Senator Taft figures 
that he has a good chance of devel- 
oping a large amount of second- 
choice strength in California. 

In 1940, when California had 44 
delegates, instead of the 53 it will 
have this time, the first ballot gave 
seven votes each to Senator Taft, 
Governor Dewey, former President 
Herbert Hoover and Wendell Will- 
kie. The others were spread among 
six other candidates. But on the fifth 
ballot, the last before the final break, 











which nominated Mr. Willkie, Calli- 
fornia gave 11 each to Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Hoover, 12 to Mr. Taft and 
9 to Mr. Willkie. One delegate was absent. 

This time, Mr. Hoover is not a candi- 
date, and Mr. Willkie is dead. Mr. Stassen 
of Minnesota is falling heir to some of the 
old Willkie strength. But many of the 
delegates who supported Mr. Hoover 
eight years before would be glad to vote 
for Mr. Taft in 1948. 

If Governor Warren drops out of the 
running, the Taft forces would like to see 
at least half of the delegation come to Mr. 
Taft, with the remainder split between 
Mr. Dewey and Mr. Stassen. The Senator 
is taking his campaign into all areas of the 
State, but concentrating upon Santa Cruz, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Colorado gave Senator Taft four votes 
in 1940 and one to Mr. Dewey. This situ- 
ation was unaltered through five ballots. 
Mr. Willkie got three votes on the first 
ballot and four on the fifth. Here, again, 
Mr. Stassen is emerging as claimant 
to the old Willkie strength, and Colo- 
rado opinion is divided. Dewey people 
say they will elect a majority of the 
delegates. Mr. Taft is spending half a 
day in Denver. 

Idaho was solidly for Mr. Dewey in 
1940 on the first ballot. By the fifth ballot, 
it was almost as solidly for Mr. Taft. Ezra 
Whitla, the National Committeeman for 
Idaho, is reported plugging for Mr. Dewey 
now. Mr. Taft will speak at the University 
of Idaho at Moscow and will attend a 
meeting of the State Republican Central 
Committee at Boise. 

Nevada gave a pair of votes to Mr. 
Taft in 1940, nothing to Mr. Dewey. But 
it gave twice as many votes to Mr. Willkie 
as it did to Mr. Taft. Mr. Dewey got a 
favorable report of conditions when he 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


THERE’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL A-WINDING 


was in Nevada. Mr. Taft will attend a 
rally under the auspices of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Oregon gave nothing to either Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Dewey in 1940. It was backing its 
favorite son, the late Senator Charles L. 
McNary, who wound up as the vice-presi- 
dential running mate with Mr. Willkie. 
Mr. Taft will speak before the State con- 
vention of Oregon Republican clubs at 
Gearhart and will attend a football game 
and a reception at Portland. He is plan- 
ning to give his views on reclamation either 
in Portland or at Reno. Mr. Stassen’s 
supporters are working hard in Oregon. 

Washington favored Mr. Dewey over 
Mr. Taft on the first ballot in 1940. It 
gave Mr. Dewey 13, Mr. Taft 3 votes. 
By the fifth ballot, however, it was giving 
its solid vote to Mr. Taft. Harold I. Pey- 
ton, the newly elected National Commit- 
teeman of Washington, traveled to Boze- 
man, Mont., to tell Mr. Dewey that he 
favors the nomination of the New York 
Governor in 1948. Mr. Taft speaks at 
Tacoma and both he and Mrs. Taft will 
speak at Seattle. 

Wyoming Republicans are divided in a 
somewhat similar fashion. In 1940, the 
first ballot gave one vote each to Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Dewey, and two votes to Mr. 
Willkie. By the time the fifth ballot was 
reached, the delegation was divided evenly 
between Mr. Taft and Mr. Willkie. Mr. 
Taft is attending a reception at Cheyenne 
and making a speech at Casper on his 
present trip. 

The real Taft campaign will start 
after he completes the Western trip, if he 
is convinced by his journey that he has a 
good chance to capture the presidential 
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nomination. Instead of being a quiet 
hunt for delegates, the trip, with 35 
reporters accompanying Mr, Taff, 
has many of the trappings of a big. 
scale campaign junket. Taft advisers 
are hoping that the big entourage 
will add in prestige what it subtracts 
in opportunities for quiet talks with 
prospective delegates. 

Numerous trips into other States 
already are being tentatively put op 
Senator Taft’s schedule for the com. 
ing autumn and winter if he de. 
cides to go into the campaign. The 
battle will be a thorough one, with 
the Senator fighting for delegates 
wherever he thinks he has a chance 
to win them. 

A Southwestern trip already is on 
the tentative list. This would take 
the Senator into such States as Okla. 
homa, Texas, Arkansas and perhaps 
New Mexico and Arizona. Governor 
Dewey went into Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas on his recent trip. He 
came back with the report that Lew 
Wentz, the Oklahoma National Com- 
mitteeman, was actively promoting 
his candidacy, that Texas leaders were 
divided between himself and Mr. Taft, and 
that Arkansas now favors Mr. Dewey. 

But two of these States were centers of 
Taft strength in 1940. Senator Taft got 
the bulk of the Arkansas delegation on the 
first ballot and picked up more votes there 
as the balloting went on. He got the solid 
vote of the Texas delegation on the first 
five ballots. Oklahoma went to Mr. Dewey 
solidly on early ballots, but most of the 
delegation switched to Mr. Taft later. 
Sixty-seven delegates are at stake in these 
three States. 

Later trips are to take Senator Taft into 
Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois where there 
are 94 more delegates to be had. Senator 
Taft’s men figure that they have a better 
than even chance to get a second-choice 
position in these States. At least one of 
them—Illinois—will have a_ favorite-son 
candidate of its own in Governor Dwight 
H. Green. 

But Senator Taft has a hold upon Re 
publicans in these States reaching back 
over the years. In 1940, Iowa had a favor- 
ite son in Hanford MacNider. But by the 
fifth ballot, it was voting for Mr. Taft. 
Illinois gave its early votes to Mr. Dewey, 
but shifted later to Mr. Taft; this time, 
Republican leaders there are said to favor 
Mr. Taft over Mr. Dewey. Nebraska 
voted in 1940 for Mr. Dewey first, then 
for Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Taft would not object to a repeti- 
tion of the Nebraska and Illinois strategy 
this time, as long as Mr. Dewey does not 
get enough votes for the somination o0 
the first ballot. That is the big job Dewey 
opponents envisage right now: preventing 
a first-ballot nomination of Mr. Dewey. 
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CO-OPERATIVES TO BE TAXED? 


Conflict Over ‘Refunds’ That Are Not Subject to Federal Levies 


Outlook for little action in 


Congress before election, 
despite renewal of inquiry 


Co-operatives are under fire again in 
Congress. The whole question of how 
much harm is being done to private busi- 
ness by the fast-growing co-operative 
movement is being explored by congres- 
sional committees on a scale never under- 
taken before. 

The issue, boiled down, is whether co- 
operative enterprises, through favored 
treatment under federal tax laws, enjoy 
an unfair advantage over private com- 
petitors. Some business groups, alarmed 
at the expansion of co-operatives, are 
demanding that earnings of co-ops be taxed 
just like earnings of other businesses. 

Farm and consumer co-operatives do a 
gross business of nearly $7,000,000,000 a 
year, but they pay little income tax. The 
reason is that the bulk of the earnings of 
co-operatives is paid back to members 
as “patronage refunds” or “patronage 
dividends.” Under present tax law, co-ops 
pay no income tax on money refunded to 
members, since it is not regarded as profit. 

Whether this situation works a competi- 
tive hardship on private business is the 
question that two committees of Congress 
are trying to answer. 

A subcommittee of the House Small 
Business Committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Ploeser (Rep.), of Missouri, is 
investigating co-operatives all over the 
country. Last year the Small Business 
Committee, then headed by Representative 
Patman (Dem.), of Texas, studied the co- 
operative issue and concluded that co-ops 
had no unfair advantage over private com- 
petitors. But Mr. Ploeser, dissatisfied with 
the Committee’s earlier findings, has re- 
opened the whole question. The new inves- 
tigation got off to a fiery start when the 
subcommittee voted to report that Green- 
belt Consumer Services, Inc., operating in 
the Government-owned community of 
Greenbelt, Md., was a monopolistic co- 
operative. Mr. Patman charged that the 
investigation had turned into a “smear” 
campaign against all co-operatives. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, moving more quietly, is looking into 
the tax: position of co-operatives as part 
of a general study of proposed revision of 
the federal tax laws. Co-operatives and 
other tax-exempt organizations—religious 
groups, charitable institutions, labor unions 
and others—are being studied now by the 
Committee’s technical staff, and Chairman 
Knutson (Rep.), of Minnesota, has sched- 
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uled public hearings on the issue beginning 
November 4. 

Behind the dispute over co-operatives 
is the fact that these mutual enterprises— 
producing, buying and _ selling—are ex- 
panding into fields that, through the 
years, have been regarded as the province 
of private business. 

The co-operative movement in this 
country got its start on the farm. Farmers 
formed small local associations to sell or 
buy for them. By pooling their products 
through marketing associations, they 
sought to sell at better prices or at lower 
overhead. Through purchasing associa- 
tions, they pooled their buying power to 
get feed, seed, fertilizer and other things 
at lower cost. 

Most farm co-operatives are as simple 
as that today. But others have branched 
out into manufacturing, mining and many 
other enterprises. Purchasing co-operatives 
have moved on into the operation of 
retail stores, both for farmers and for other 
retail consumers. 


Co-operatives now are to be found in 
nearly every line of business. They run 
hundreds of stores, restaurants, bakeries, 
filling stations and service establishments. 
They operate oil wells, refineries, pipe 
lines, feed and flour mills, fertilizer fac- 
tories, lumber yards, sawmills and coal 
mines. 

All told, there are approximately 15,000 
farm and consumer co-operatives in the 
United States. They have around 7,500,000 
members and do a gross business of nearly 
$7,000,000,000 a year. These figures do 
not include the electricity associations, 
telephone associations, credit unions and 
insurance co-operatives. There are about 
15,000 of these associations, which have 
more than 15,000,000 members or patrons. 
Their combined business volume, however, 
runs only about $500,000,000 a year. 

Farm co-operatives are the really 
powerful ones, both financially and po- 
litically. Since 1929, their annual business 
volume has grown from $2,500,000,000 to 
$6,000,000.000, their membership from 
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3,100,000 to 5,000,000. After allowing for 
the fact that some farmers belong to more 
than one association, it is estimated that 
at least 4,000,000 of the 6,000,000 U.S. 
farmers are members of co-operatives. Po- 
litically, then, farm co-operatives make up 
one of the country’s most powerful groups. 
In the election vear of 1948, Congress will 
hesitate to take away the tax advantages 
now enjoyed by these associations. 
These advantages, as far as farm co- 
operatives are concerned, are spelled out 
in Section 101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. That provision offers income tax 
xemption to 19 classes of associations, or- 
anizations and nonprofit corporations. 
One of these groups is farm co-operatives. 
The law sets up certain conditions that 
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that private corporations pay to stock- 
holders. As stock dividends are taxable at 
both the corporate level and at the in- 
dividual level, they say, co-operative earn- 
ings should be taxable both to the co-op- 
erative and to the individual who receives 
these earnings as patronage refunds. The 
other side of the argument is that co-op- 
erative earnings are not owned by the co- 
operative itself, but by its individual mem- 
bers, and members do pay individual in- 
come tax on the money they get in pa- 
tronage refunds. 

Consumer co-operatives are a more 
recent development. They are, generally 
speaking, the urban counterpart of the 
farm co-operative. 

As recently as 1929, there were only 











FEED VIA THE CO-OPERATIVE 
... taxpaying competitors vs. vote-getting politicians 


farm co-operatives must meet to be en- 
titled to full exemption. Among other 
things, they must limit voting stock largely 
to farmer patrons, put an 8 per cent ceiling 
on stock dividends, deal principally with 
their own members, and treat members 
and nonmembers alike on refunds. 

About half the 10,000 farm co-operatives 
meét. these conditions and get full exemp- 
tion from income tax. The others do not 
claim exemption, but the earnings they re- 
port as taxable income are small. The big 
item is patronage refunds, and this money 
is not taxable to the co-operative. 

That is where the main tax issue arises. 
Taxpaying competitors argue that patron- 
age refunds correspond to the dividends 
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1,212 retail and local-service consumer co- 
operatives, with 195,800 members and a 
yearly business of $50,700,000. Now there 
are more than 5,000 associations, about 
2,500,000 members and a business gross 
estimated at nearly $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The tax issue here is similar to that of 
farm co-operatives. There is no special 
provision of tax law exempting consumer 
co-operatives, but taxes fall lightly on 
them. As a rule, consumer co-operatives 
pay the bulk of their earnings back to 
members or else reinvest earnings in the 
business in the names of members. Fur- 
thermore, refunds paid to members are 
considered rebates on goods or services 
that they have bought from the co-opera- 


tive, and are not taxed as individual jp. 
come to the member. 

The theory is that a rebate from a cop. 
sumer co-operative merely cuts the jp. 
dividual member’s cost of living. But a re. 
fund from a farm co-operative is regarded 
s either an increase in the farmer’s income 
ra decrease in his cost of doing business 
Results of the current studies in Cop. 
vress are not expected to show up in 
terms of higher taxes for co-operatives, 
Congress, under both Democratic and 
Republican control, has a record of be. 
friending farm co-operatives. Few expect 
to be altered in the election year of 1948. 

Mr. Ploeser is reported to be under 
pressure from some Republican leaders 
to go easy on farm co-operatives. Repub- 
licans are counting strongly on winning 
the farm vote outside the Solid South next 
vear. And they are remembering that two 
out of every three farmers are members 
of co-operatives. 

Mr. Ploeser’s Committee already is be- 
ing denounced by farm groups around 
the country. They object to having farm 
co-operatives lumped with associations 
such as the one at Greenbelt. In Mr. 
Ploeser’s own State, Grover W. Dalton, 
Chairman of the Missouri State Republi- 
can Committee, criticized the investiga- 
tion as an “attempt to injure or diserim- 
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inate against farmers.” 

Despite this reaction, Mr. Ploeser is 
plugging ahead with his investigation. 
His schedule calls for hearings in Seattle, 
Reno, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver 
and Phoenix. After that, he is to write a 
report on his findings. 

If he proposes taking away any of the 
tax advantages of co-operatives, especially 
farm co-operatives, he is sure to run into 
opposition within his own Committee 
Furthermore, any such proposal would 
have to go to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which is running its own study f 
the co-operative problem. Observers in 
Washington, sizing up the attitudes of 
individual members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, consider it unlikely 
that that group will favor taking away the 
tax exemption of co-operatives. 

Congressional studies, however, may 
have the effect of focusing attention on 
abuses in the present svstem, which many 
persons believe to exist. For one thing, it 
has been reported that some private bus- 
inesses are disguising themselves as co- 
operatives to get tax advantages. For an- 
other, it is suspected that some farmers 
fail to report their patronage dividends 
from co-operatives as personal income. 

These are questions to be discussed by 
the Ways and Means Committee in No- 
vember. That Committee may undertake 
to correct such abuses by amending the 
existing law. But the odds are against any 
basic changes in the tax advantages of 
co-operatives. 
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Seale model of Dodge Truck plant—built by 


Imagine getting paid for this! 


economies passed along to owners of 


| Jodue *Job-Rated” Trucks. 


Tuts looks like fun—whether or not 
your hobby is scale models. 

It’s the world’s largest truck fac- When our plant engineers are plan- 
torv—Dodge—in miniature, with — yjne a factory change—to save time, 
over 16.000 accurate models of everv- — eosts or space —or to add a new 
thing from tires to trucks, from process or another kind of truck to 
machines to complete assembly lines! the Dodge line—they rehearse it first 
here. With men who work in the real 


But those men in the picture are 
factory, they settle problems of work- 


not paid for playing—they re work- 
ing space, safety, lighting and venti- 


ing. ‘This miniature plant is sound 
lation, matters of timing, production 


business. And it has paid for itself 
and eflicient operation, 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


many times over in manufacturing 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Jub-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 





creative imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Only when every detail is approved 
here, do they make the change in the 
full-size factory. For a factory change 
has to be right the first time ... you 
don’t move tons of machinery back 
and forth the way you rearrange your 
living room furniture! 

This table-top factory 1s typical of 
the many ways we apply practical 
imagination in Plymouth, Dodge. 
De Soto and Chrysler plants to make 
ears and trucks of outstanding value. 


CORPORATION 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 








To help you select the right material for your product 


———~Geon 


GEON is the name used to designate a group of thermoplastic resins 
which impart to finished products such properties as resistance to water, 
chemicals, abrasion, sun, mildew and most other normally destructive 
factors. GEON can be pressure or injection molded, extruded, calen- 
dered or cast into sheet or film. It is available in powder, pas:e-forming 
resin, polyblend (GEON-HYCAR) and latex forms. Products made 
from GEON may be brilliantly or delicately colored. The suitcase shown 
here is an example of a product made from calendered sheet. 


(————- Kg ston 


KRISTON designates a group of thermosetting resins with many unusual properties. 
Products made from KRISTON may have excellent optical properties, unusually 
good electrical properties plus resistance to most normally destructive factors. As 
the clock at the left shows, products made from KRISTON can be most decorative 
in this and other forms such as jewelry, buckles, buttons, frames, desk sets, coasters, 
ash trays and many others. KRISTON is a relatively new product, and we invite sug- 
gestions and inquiries as to possible applications, 











HYCAR is the name applied to a group of American rubbers that 
have found wide usage in both consumer and industrial products, 
Typical are the household items shown at right which, like other 
products made from HYCAR, resist water, grease and oil, heat, aging, 
abrasion and many other destructive factors. HYCAR OR-15 is excep- 
tionally oil resistant, and is an important material in the oi! fields as well 
as in general industry. HYCAR and GEON may be blended for certain 
uses to impart to finished products the most favorable properties of 
each. (Products courtesy of Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio.) 








GOOD-RITE is the brand name of a constantly growing group of widely 
diversified chemicals. GOOD-RITE Erie, for example, is one of several out- 
standing chemicals for the rubber industry. GOOD-RITE p.e.p.s. is a new 
fungicide that promises great things for the future in agriculture. And there 
is a large group of intermediate organic chemicals which are finding new uses 
daily. The GOOD-RITE name is growing, and is certain to become an im- 
portant one in many difterent industries, 








We make no finished products from any of these raw materials. But we will be glad to work with you on any special prob- 
lems or applications. For more information, or for an informative glossary of technical terms used in the Plastics and 
Rubber Industries, please write Department F-10, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ... : 


GEON pelyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins » GOOD-RITE chemicals are registered trade marks 
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SHIFTS IN NATION’S MARKETS 


Population Gains and Losses That Are Changing Regional Needs 


‘Biggest increase for West 


Coast, with main drop in 
Midwest areas and South 


The vast wartime shifts in population, 
it now becomes clear, are continuing in 
peacetime. Migrations of millions of fami- 
lies—and a rapid “natural” increase in the 
U.S. population—are throwing new bur- 
dens on housing, sanitation, transportation 
and school facilities in many areas. And 
the changes are shifting markets for cloth- 
ing, food and all other consumers goods 
and services. 

New data, and revised earlier figures, 
now make it possible to compare prewar 
and wartime shifts in population with new 
peacetime trends just emerging. Official 
estimates recently made by the Census 
Bureau show heavy gains and losses for 
many States since 1940. They reveal, too, 
sudden reversals of trends since war ended. 

Population shifts, in general, have 
been from the Midwest and South to the 
Far West and Northeast, and from farm 
areas to industrial centers. 

Big gains, since 1940, have been limited 
mostly to groups of a few States in the 
Far West and New England, and around 
the national capital and the Great Lakes. 
Two other States with big gains are in the 
South. These 16 States and the District of 
Columbia have seen their markets for all 
sorts of goods and services expanded by 
the influx of hundreds of thousands of 
migrants from other areas. 

Big losses in the period have occurred 
in 13 farm States concentrated in the 
South, the Mountain region and the North 
Central area. For these States, losses 
through migration have exceeded “nat- 
ural” increases—excess of births over 
deaths. 

Relative losers are the 19 other States— 
in the South, North Central area and 
Northeast. They have made small gains, 
from natural increases. But parts of their 
gains have been offset by migration. Re- 
sult is that their net increases for the 
period have been smaller than the U.S. 
average gain of 8.7 per cent. In other 
words, their relative shares of the total 
U.S. population have been shrinking. 

Postwar trends—some of them re- 
sumed prewar trends—now are affecting 
markets all over the U.S. End of the war 
reversed, or halted, trends in 28 States. 
Only six gained, relative to the growing 
population of the U.S. as a whole, in both 
war and postwar periods. They were Con- 
necticut, Indiana, Arizona, Michigan, 
Maryland and Oregon. Of those, only 
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Population Changes 


July 1 
1940 
Total 
U. S. 131,954.000 
Northeastern 
States 35.933.000 
Me. 848,000 
N. H. 493,000 
Ve. 360,000 
Mass. 4,314,000 
@ % 712,000 
Conn. 1,710,000 


N. Y. 13,469,000 


WN. J. 
Pa. 


4,163,000 
9.865.000 


North Central 


States 40,194,000 
Ohio 6,905,000 
Ind. 3,437,000 
Ill. 7.893.000 
Mich. 5,289,000 
Wis. . 3,141,000 
Minn. 2,799,000 
Ia. 2,541,000 
Mo. 3,797,000 
N. Dak 638,000 
S. Dak. 639,000 
Nebr. — 1,315,000 
Kans. 1,799,000 
South 41,799,000 
Del. 269,000 
Md. 1,835,000 
B..¢ 679,000 
Va. 2,734,000 
W. Va. 1,912,000 
N.C. 3,583,000 
Sc. 1,896,000 
Ga. 3,113,000 
Fla. 1,914,000 
Ky. 2,856,000 
Tenn 2,930,000 
Ala. 2,827,000 
Miss 2,184,000 
Ark. 1,951,000 
La. 2,365,000 
Okla. 2,327,000 
Tex. 6,423,000 
Mountain 
States 4,191,000 
Mont. 560,000 
Ida. 531,000 
Wyo. 255,000 
Colo. 1,136,000 
N. Mex. 535,000 
Ariz. 506,000 
Utah 555,000 
Nev. 112,000 
Pacific 
States 9,836,000 
Wash. 1,752,000 
Oreg. 1,103,000 
Calif. 6,981,000 
Population shown 


July 1 
1947 


143,393,000 


38,351,000 
907,000 
542,000 
365.000 
4,872,000 
762,000 
2,042,000 
14,158,000 
4,463,000 

10,240,000 


43,186,000 
7,863,000 
3,857,000 
8,233,000 
6,279,000 
3,275,000 
2,892,000 
2,609,000 
3,893,000 

529,000 
558,000 
1,302,000 
1,896,000 


43,632,000 
288,000 
2,250,000 
806,000 
3,012,000 
1,836,000 
3,684,000 
1,878,000 
3,328,000 
2,400,000 
2,760,000 
3,068,000 
2,796,000 
2,001,000 
1,874,000 
2,564,000 
2,300,000 
7,105,000 


4,356,000 
484,000 
464,000 
272,000 

1,161,000 
523,000 
676,000 
637,000 
139,000 


13,640,000 
2,267,000 
1,531,000 
9,842,000 


of, 
70 

Change 

1940-47 


+ 87 


+ 67 
+ 7.0 
+10.0 
+14 
+129 
+ 7.0 
+19.4 
+ 5.1 
4+ 72 
+ 38 


— 
Or 1 a2 tO 00 09 BO tO OO +) 


+t+t+ 41 1 lt+t++++444+ 
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+38.8 
+41, 


is for continental 
U.S., excluding armed forces overseas. 
Figures for 1940 are official estimates of 
Bureau of the Census. Those for 1947 are 
based on official Census Bureau estimates 
through 1946, and official data from the 
Census Bureau and other sources. 








Michigan, Arizona, Maryland and Oregon 
were prewar gainers. 

Fourteen States that failed to keep up 
with U.S. in wartime have continued to 
lose ground since war ended. Seven of 
those—all in the South and West North 
Central areas—had been losing ground 
relatively in the prewar period. 

The Pictogram, on pages 20 and 21, 
shows the seven-year change for the five 
large regions. The table on this page gives 
the official State-by-State picture for July, 
1940, and unofficial estimates for July, 
1947, and the percentage changes in the 
period. For a closer look. 

Pacific Coast area has made by far the 
biggest population gain since 1940. To- 
gether, California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton have picked up 3,800,000 new resi- 
dents. Most of that gain has been through 
migration, rather than natural increase. 

Wartime growth of all kinds of markets 
on the West Coast, moreover, was an ac- 
celeration of prewar trends. California, 
for example, has three times as many 
residents as it had in 1920. 

Now, however, the West Coast appears 
to be faltering. In the first two years of 
peace only Oregon has continued to swell 
its share of the U.S. total. 

Mountain States appear on both sides 
of the gain-and-loss account, although they 
were growing fast before the war. Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, in the Southwest, have 
greatly increased their small shares of the 
national total since 1940. But only Arizona 
has continued to gain since war ended. 

Idaho and Montana, on the other hand, 
have lost heavily. And New Mexico’s pop- 
ulation has shrunk a bit. Moreover, people 
have been leaving Idaho and New Mexico 
in even greater numbers since war ended. 

Colorado and Wyoming have recorded 
only small gains in the 1940-1947 period 
and, thus, have lost in relation to the 
whole country. Wyoming has held its own 
since war ended. 

Loss of markets through migration from 
these States is being offset in part by rising 
incomes. 

West North Central farm area has lost 
heavily in population. Most of the actual 
loss has occurred in the Dakotas, which— 
together—now have about 30 per cent 
fewer residents than in 1930. Nebraska has 
been a more moderate loser, but like the 
Dakotas has continued to lose in the post- 
war years. 

The four other States in the region— 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas— 
have made slight increases, but have 
dropped behind the U.S. as a whole. All 
except Kansas, however, have been in- 
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creasing their relative share since war 
ended. 

In most of these States, too, incomes are 
rising. North and South Dakota, first and 
third in the population-loss column, have 
ranked first and second for increases in per 
capita income. 

East North Central area—the Great 
Lakes States—has gained strongly through 
migration to industrial centers of Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana. Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, with only small increases, lost ground 
relatively in wartime. Ohio, too, slipped 
behind during the war, but has recouped 
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Nation's Population Grow 
Since 1940 


since. All five States, in fact, have out- 
stripped the U.S. as a whole since war 
ended. The area, thus, appears to be re- 
versing a prewar downtrend. 

West South Central region, after hold- 
ing its own during the war, has lagged 
behind the U.S. population climb since 
the war. Texas, a big wartime winner, has 
kept most of its increase, but Louisiana 
has yielded most of the ground it won. 

Oklahoma and Arkansas, on the other 
hand, have lost population to other States 
in both the war and postwar eras. 

All four of these States, however, have 






made better-than-average increase in pet 
capita incomes. 

East South Central area, growing in pre 
war days, has suffered a relative loss 
population in war and postwar years. Only 
Tennessee has kept up with the nation 
since war ended. Kentucky’s residents have 
moved out at a slower rate since the wa, 
but Alabama’s and Mississippi’s have 
quit in even greater numbers. 

Loss of markets along with these res- 
dents, however, has been partly offset by 
some of the biggest increases in per capita 
income. 
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South Atlantic region has lost in the 
postwar years more than it gained in war- 
time. Only Maryland’s population has con- 
tinued to grow faster than the nation’s. 
But Florida, the District of Columbia and 
Virginia have kept most of their big war 
increases for big over-all gains in popula- 
tion and markets. 

South Carolina’s relative gain during war 
now has been wiped out. So has most or 
all of Delaware’s, 

North Carolina and Georgia, on the 
other hand, failed to keep pace during the 
war and have slipped even faster since. 
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West Virginia, loser during the war, has 
held steady since the war. 

Middle Atlantic area turned up 
sharply in population since the war ended 
to overcome part of its wartime shrink- 
age. New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania all have more people than in 1940. 
But their relative shares are smaller. 

New England—led by Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire—has 
overcome a wartime loss and made a big 
gain besides. Connecticut’s increases, both 
during and since the war, add up to a 
much larger share of the U.S. market. 


has 


Massachusetts, which lagged during the 
war, reversed itself in peacetime for one 
of the big relative increases. The same is 
true of New Hampshire. 

Vermont’s share of the total has held 
steady, after dwindling in wartime. But 
Rhode Island has lost her small wartime 
gain and a bit more besides. 

Result of these upheavals in the U.S. 
population is a new market pattern formed 
during war. But that pattern already is 
shifting with new postwar trends, some of 
which will go on to remake the U.S. sell- 
ing map all over again. 
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EUROPE’S HUNGER: BLOW TO U.S. 


Move for More American Supplies, With Danger of Price Rise Here 


Damage to our prestige if 
millions lack food because 
of drought over Continent 


Europe’s food shortage, already severe, 
is to become more acute during the next 
few months. Millions may go hungry, no 
matter how many dollars the United 
States provides. This is because the 
world’s food supply is growing scarcer, 
and dollars cannot buy food that does 
not exist. 

Immediate cause of Europe’s critical 
food outlook is the injury to crops from 
the August heat wave and drought. Not 
only the U.S. corn belt and the plains re- 
gion of Canada, but all of Western Eu- 
rope, up to the western edge of Poland, 
has been hit. 

At the same time, Russia and Eastern 
Europe have had good harvests. Russia 
expects to have wheat to export. 

Results of this situation for the U.S. 
are to be many and far reaching. Emer- 
gency action to aid Europe with food as 
well as dollars probably will be sought 
from Congress before the long-range Mar- 
shall plan is considered. People of the U.S. 
will be asked to deny themselves, so that 
the necessary food can be spared. 

Within Europe, Russia is getting set to 
reap political advantage from the turn of 
events. And within the United States, food 
prices, now among the highest on record, 
may be forced still higher. 

Diets: fat and lean. Shrinking supplies 
of food draw new attention to diets in 
Europe and in the Western Hemisphere. 
As the chart on these pages shows, the 
people of European countries are eating 
less than before the war. Those of the 
Western Hemisphere are eating more. 

In Europe, outside of Russia, the coun- 
tries with the poorest diets are Germany, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Austria, Hungary 
and Poland. In these countries, the number 
of calories in the average person’s daily 
diet ranges from 1,800 to 2,000, and 
people are eating only about two thirds as 
much as before the war. Diets in Britain, 
France, Belgium, Netherlands, Czecho- 
slovakia, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries are somewhat better, but. still 
are lean. There the people are eating from 
4 to 15 per cent less than they did in 
the prewar period. 

In Asia, diets range from 1,600 to 2,100 
calories, and are 5 to 30 per cent below 
what they were before the war. 

In the Western Hemisphere, however, 
people on the average are eating well. 
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Diets in Argentina contain 3,600 calories, 
compared with a prewar figure of 3,250. 
Diets in the U.S. are up to 3,400 calories, 
from 3,250. Canadians are getting 3,250 
calories, compared with 3,100 before the 
war. Brazil’s people are getting 3,000 calo- 
ries, compared with 2,550. 

This contrasting food picture shows why 
both Europe and Asia are looking to the 
Western Hemisphere for aid in preventing 
starvation. 

Euvrope’s reversal. Weather in Europe 
in 1947 has reversed the situation that 
existed in 1946. Then, Russia and South- 
eastern Europe were experiencing the 
worst drought in more than 50 years. 
Elsewhere in Europe, crops were reason- 
ably good. 

Blow to the West. But this year it is 
Western Europe that has suffered. To be- 
gin with, unusually cold weather last 
winter destroyed autumn-sown wheat and 
other grain. Much of the acreage was re- 
planted with barley and potatoes. Then 
came the August drought, which covered 


France, Belgium, Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden—all the countries west of the 
“iron curtain.” The drought destroyed part 
of the barley and potatoes that had re 
placed the wheat. It also cut into livestock 
feed by killing off such feed roots as man. 
gel-wurzel, fodder turnips and fodder car. 
rots. Farmers, in consequence, are selling 
off many of their animals. The outlook js 
that, next winter, grain, potatoes and liye. 
stock products, all will be extremely scarce 
in Western Europe. 

Upturn in the East. Russia, meanwhile, 
has been harvesting a wheat crop 40 per 
cent bigger than that of 1946. Bread ra- 
tioning is to be ended and there will be 
75,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye for 
export. Other countries east of the iron 
curtain also are far better off than they 
were a year ago. They will be able to 
spare little food for sale outside, but, by 
trading with one another, they are ex- 
pected to have enough for their own needs, 

The net effect of this shift is to confront 
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the United States with a new and extreme- 
ly tough problem. Last year, when East- 
em Europe was short, this country could 
send grain to those nations that were re- 
garded as friendly to U.S. ideas and deny 
grain to others regarded as unfriendly. 
This year, however, almost the entire por- 
tion of Europe hit by drought is in the 
sphere of U.S.-British influence. If coun- 
tres in that part of Europe go hungry, 
U.S. prestige is likely to be severely hurt. 

Pressure on U.S. During the last year, 
wheat exports from the United States 
totaled 400,000,000 bushels. This coming 
year, however, exports will have to be 
600,000,000 bushels, if the shortage in 
Western Europe is to be met. Even with 
the record U.S. wheat crop of 1,400,000,- 
000 bushels -in 1947, an increase of 200.,- 
000,000 bushels for export cannot be 
achieved without cutting sharply into nor- 
mal U.S. consumption and possibly send- 
ing prices out of sight. 

Bread rationing never has been placed 
in effect in the U.S., and is not now be- 
ing considered. If war powers of the Gov- 
ernment were renewed, grain going to dis- 
tillers and brewers might be limited. Also, 
the percentage of the wheat grain extract- 
ed for flour might be increased, as it was 
for a time in 1946. But these powers can- 
not be renewed except by act of Congress. 


Without bread rationing, and lacking re- 
newal of these powers, the only way the 
Government can assure the extra 200,000,- 
000 bushels for export is through buying 
in the open market. What makes the situa- 
tion worse is the fact that this year’s corn 
crop in the U.S. is almost 900,000,000 
bushels less than a year ago. The decrease 
in the corn harvest alone is more than the 
total amount of grain the U.S. has been 
exporting. With the grain market already 
boiling, officials refuse even to guess what 
would be the price effect if the Govern- 
ment, between now and January, should 
bid for an extra 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. 

Gain for Argentina. One 
source of more wheat for Europe is Argen- 
tina. During the last year, Argentina has 
been exporting wheat at only half the 
prewar rate. The reason is that, under 
President Peron, the Argentine Govern- 
ment has been demanding $5.25 a bushel 
for wheat—about double the U.S. price. 
If the United States supplies enough dol- 
lars to the Western European countries, 
they can buy Argentine wheat at the 
$5.25 price and pay in dollars. Then Ar- 
gentina can spend the dollars in the 
United States for hydroelectric machinery, 
fuel and machine tools to carry out her 
five-year plan. 
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Gain for Russia. Another possible 
source of wheat for Western Europe is 
Russia, with her exportable surplus of 
75,000,000 bushels. Like President Peron 
of Argentina, Premier Stalin of Russia is 
preparing to dispose of his surplus wheat 
to the best advantage. He has agreed to 
send 15,000,000 bushels to Czechoslovakia. 
He offered Britain 37,000,000 bushels in 
trade for British goods, but the deal : fell 
through. Now, with France, Italy and 
other countries running short, Russian 
wheat will be in stronger demand than 
ever. And Premier Stalin expects to cash 
in with big political dividends. 

Meat vs. bread. Still another way of 
increasing Western Europe’s bread supply 
lies with the Western European nations 
themselves. At present, much of the wheat 
is going into livestock, which then can be 
sold, legally or illegally, at a price that nets 
the farmers a much bigger profit than they 
can make from sale of the wheat as grain. 
The U.S. is urging the European govern- 
ments to take stern measures to force 
their farmers to give up the wheat. 

Why Europe lags. Eventually, Eu- 
rope’s food production is expected to come 
back to the prewar level. But farmers are 
handicapped by lack of fertilizer, lack of 
insecticides and lack of machinery. In 
Germany and Poland, population shifts 
have kept some land lying idle. In the 
Danube region, estates have been broken 
up and the individual farmers retain more 
of the food they produce than they for- 
merly were allowed. All these factors con- 
tribute to Europe’s food shortage. 

Contrast with 1920. Officials grappling 
with the world food problem point out 
that what is happening today is quite dif- 
ferent from what happened in 1920. Then, 
food stocks that had piled up in Asia dur- 
ing World War I flowed out to Europe. 
This created a surplus and clogged the 
markets for U.S. grain. The result was a 
fall in farm prices in the U.S. and the 1921 
depression. This time Asia not only is fail- 
ing to send food to Europe, but is itself 
drawing on the Western Hemisphere for 
food. Experts predict that Europe and 
Asia together cannot get back to prewar 
food production until 1952 or 1953. Even 
then, their food supplies still will be short. 
because their population is 4 per cent 
larger than it was before the war. 

Dilemma for U.S. Thus, with the world 
food shortage continuing, people of the 
United States are faced with a dilemma. 
Their choices are these: They can deny 
themselves in order to feed hungry people 
in Europe and Asia, with the danger of ex- 
treme price inflation in the United States. 
Or they can refuse to send any extra food 
abroad, with the likely result that Rus- 
sia’s prestige will rise while that of the 
United States goes down. This is the 
dilemma that is certain to be aired when- 
ever Congress reconvenes. 
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New Protection for Americas 
Hemisphere Pact’s Solid Front Against Any Future Aggressor 


Immediate aid by individual 
nations, then consultation 
and joint military action 


Aggressor nations of the future are being 
warned that a new “Pearl Harbor” in or 
near this Hemisphere may quickly get 
them into a shooting war with all 21 
American nations. 

That warning is voiced, with few reser- 
vations, in the new Rio de Janeiro treaty. 
It threatens quick retaliation under a joint 
version of the Monroe Doctrine. It calls 
for joint action against aggressors both 
outside and within the New World. It pro- 
vides the legal framework for an American 
military bloc, with military details to be 
worked out in the coming six months. It 
outlaws neutrality in case of an attack in 
the Hemisphere security zone. 

In concrete terms, it warns that these 
things will be provided once the new 
treaty is ratified. 

If an attack comes from outside the 
Hemisphere and strikes any point in the 
Americas—including Greenland, Hawaii 
and South American-owned islands—that 
attack will be met by the concerted action 
outlined in the chart on this page. Should 
Germany, for example, recover and attack 
Brazil, these steps can follow: 

Individual action by the U.S., by 
Mexico, and by other Hemisphere coun- 
tries is authorized right away if Brazil re- 
quests help. This may be a break in diplo- 
matic relations, trade or communication 
with Germany, or immediate military aid. 

Consultation by the Pan American 
Union governing board comes next. This 
board meets at once, before the foreign 
ministers can assemble. It examines what 
is already being done to stop the German 
invasion. It recommends further steps. 

Consultation by the foreign ministers 
of the Hemisphere nations follows. They 
decide by two-thirds vote to fight together 
against Germany. 

Collective action finally is taken in the 
form of a joint military campaign. This is 
accompanied by breaks in diplomatic re- 
lations and economic boycotts. The Hemi- 
sphere troops, with the necessary planes, 
ships and guns, are under the command of 
a combined military staff. 

If a Hemisphere nation attacks 
another nation within the pole-to-pole se- 
curity zone, similar steps will follow. But, 
before a joint military campaign is under- 
taken, an intensive effort will be made to 
gain a peaceful settlement and restore con- 
ditions as they were before the attack. One 


purpose of this is to determine which na- - 
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In Case of Attack: 
This Is How the 
Rio Treaty Works 





Western Hemisphere nation directly attacked 
requests help. Or other signatory nation can 
ask action under the treaty. 


we 


Each country ratifying the treaty then may 
take individual action, military or economic, 
against the aggressor. 


= 


Meanwhile, governing board of Pan American 


_ Union meets, examines in¢ividual action being 


taken and recommends collective action, if 
needed, to the ministers of foreign affairs. 


SA 


Next, the American ministers of foreign arrairs, 

including the U.S. Secretary of State, meet 

and agree by two-thirds vote on needed 
joint action. 


md 


Finally, joint action is taken, in the form of 
economic boycotts, breaks in diplomatic rela- 
tions, or military action. Each state must join 
in, except that no nation is required to use 
armed force without its consent. 
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tion is the aggressor. In minor cases, pun- 
ishment may take the form of economic 
sanctions rather than military action. 

If an attack hits elsewhere than on 
Western Hemisphere territory, it still may 
call for consultation and joint action by 
the inter-American group. 

U. S. occupation zones in Japan, Korea 
and Germany, for example, are to be con- 
sidered as American territory and a for- 
eign attack on these areas will call for 
prompt meeting of Hemisphere foreign 
ministers, with some joint action likely. 

Pacific island chains under U.S. trus- 
teeship, including the Marshalls, the Caro- 
lines and Marianas, as well as others run 
by the United States, also come within 
this category. 

Overseas military bases of American 
nations, and places like Trieste and China 
where some American troops are stationed, 
finally, are to be considered technically 
American territory if these troops or bases 
are directly attacked. 

The Rio Treaty, like the United Na- 
tions Charter, does not increase or decrease 
the constitutional power of the President 
to order troops into action. And, under the 
treaty as drawn, no nation can be forced 
to send troops or engage in military action 
against its will. Therefore, if and when a 
two-thirds vote of the Hemisphere na- 
tions calls for military action, the U.S. 
President, just as in past emergencies, will 
have the real decision as to whether the 
U.S. should take part. The character of.the 
emergency will determine whether he asks 
Congress for a formal war declaration or 
calls out troops without waiting for Con- 
gress to act. 

Definition of attack. Just what con- 
stitutes an attack on American territory is 
spelled out in the new warning to future 
aggressors. It is a hostile army’s crossing a 
nation’s borders or landing on its shores. 
It is an unprovoked shooting attack 
against the army, navy or air forces of an 
American nation, regardless of where those 
forces are. It is also an ‘armed attack 
against the people of a Hemisphere nation, 
whether or not those people are in their 
own country at the time. It is, finally, an 
invasion by ground, sea or airborne troops 
against any area controlled by an Amer- 
ican government. 

But it must be more than an economic 
attack, an economic blockade, sabotage 
or political upheaval before joint action 
may be taken without authorization by 
the United Nations Security Council. It 
must be more than a threat of aggression. 
It must include shooting, bombing or 1- 
vasion by armed force. It must be already 
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started before action may be taken. And it 
must be directed against American people 
or American-controlled areas. 

Real teeth for the warning of joint 
Hemisphere action in case of such an at- 
tack are due next year, when machinery 
to carry out the treaty plan is to be set up. 

A joint military staff for the American 
nations is planned then, with details to 
be worked out at the ninth International 
Conference of American States at Bogota, 
Colombia, in January. There top military 
planners from at least 19 of the 21 
American nations—including Lieut. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgeway, representing the 
U.S.—will meet to work out a practical 
combined military headquarters staft. This 
will resemble the wartime U.S.-British 
military planning setup. 

Up-to-date weapons for Latin nations 
are earmarked for transfer then from U.S. 
surplus war stocks. These arms had an 
original cost of about S600,000,000. 

U.S. guns, equipment and aircraft cost- 
ing $370,000,000 have been set aside by 
the Army for this purpose. The Navy ts 
holding 84 combat vessels, ranging from 
amphibious craft to cruisers, and 37 smaller 
cratt for Latin-American nations. If Con- 
gress approves, this equipment will be 
passed out next year and Latin armies 
and navies will be standardized on the 
U.S. pattern. 

Danger of a U.N. veto stopping con- 
certed action by U.S.-armed nations 
against an aggressor, under the treaty, is 
small. The Hemisphere pact forms the 
American nations into a regional defense 
unit under the U.N. Charter, the first 
such unit to be formally organized. One 
part of the Charter provides that regional 
decisions involving joint military action 
must be approved by the U.N. Security 
Council, where they are subject to veto by 
any of the Big Five powers. On the face of 
it, then, Hemisphere action against any 
aggressor country could be blocked by 
Russia, Britain, France, China or the 
United States as a permanent member of 
the Council. 

But wording of the Rio Treaty makes 
no specific reference to this part of the 
Charter. Instead, it draws its authority 
from Article 51 of the Charter, which rec- 
ognizes that member nations have the “in- 
herent right of individual or collective self- 
defense” in case of armed attack. Thus, 
such an attack on any American nation or 
administered area is regarded as an attack 
on all American nations and may be com- 
bated by them directly. Anything short of 
outright armed aggression, however, can- 
not legally be met with joint action with- 
out the approval of the Security Council. 

A Hemisphere military bloc geared 
with the United: Nations, hence, is given a 
legal basis. This military alliance now 
becoming a reality, is the result of 11 
years of inter-American conferences. 
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of joint action to stop aggression within the 
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Hemisphere or from abroad. It provides 
for setting up the machinery for real 
military action against either form of at- 
tack. And it brings that machinery within 
the United Nations without making it 
wholly subject to a U.N. veto. A Hemi- 
sphere veto is ruled out, too, with only 
two-thirds majority needed for action. 

In 1939, at Panama, the first wartime The warning now given to any future 
meeting outlined an Atlantic neutrality aggressors, thus, is one soon to be backed 
zone. , up by joint military preparedness. It is a 

In 1940, the Havana conference ruled concrete promise that the American na- 
that an attack on any American nation by _ tions will act together to meet any armed 
a non-American nation would be consid- attack against American interests. The 
ered an attack on the Hemisphere. treaty takes on more importance now, 

In 1945, at Mexico City, the Act of since United Nations action frequently is 
Chapultepec was aimed especially at col- hampered by the veto. It does not solve 
lective steps against any American nation the complex economic problems faced by 
that attacked a neighbor. the U.S. in Europe and Asia, but it insures 

Now, the Rio Treaty formalizes the idea _ active allies in this Hemisphere if those 
problems should lead eventually to war. 
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In 1936, basis of such a bloc was laid 
at Buenos Aires, when the American na- 
tions agreed to consult and take steps for 
common defense if war threatened. 

In 1938, a Hemisphere conference at 
Lima set up machinery for consultation of 
all American foreign ministers if Hemi- 
sphere peace became endangered. 

















4 “In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
iv ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


m4 September 12, 1947 
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yx EXTRA SESSION WITHOUT A PROGRAM? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The hysteria of headlines and panicky dispatches 
from abroad all seem to demand one thing—an extra 
session of Congress—as if the mere call of such a ses- 
sion brings a solution to the European problem. 

Supposing Congress were summoned—what would 
it do? President Truman would deliver a message out- 
lining the economic troubles of Europe and ask for 
money and authority to deal with them. Is it assumed 
that Congress would debate the measure briefly, pass 
it and go home? No greater mistake could be made by 
folks abroad than to think Americans are such per- 
functory persons. 

There have been times when Congress would vote 
a blank check to the Chief Executive and would leave 
it to the executive agencies to work out a formula. But 
those times have passed. 

It is possible, of course, to propagandize America. 
We are not only gullible but we have become sensitive 
to the argument that if we don’t help Europe, Russia 
will take command. This has little point, for obviously 
the Soviets cannot supply goods or money, and people 
who have tasted liberty will not brook communism 
very long. 

But communism is not around the corner. Euro- 
peans are steeped in the traditions of freedom. They 
have, moreover, a recuperative power which we tend 
to underestimate. If, of course, there’s a rich uncle in 
the offing ready to grant billions in money or goods, 
why should the Europeans bestir themselves? 

“Crisis’’ propaganda: We have said that America 
can be easily propagandized. The last few days fur- 
nish an excellent example of what can happen. The 
dispatches from abroad have been uniformly filled 
with “crisis” news. Foreign Secretary Bevin even went 
so far as to say America might better “redistribute” 
her gold. Under Secretary of State Lovett, in a press 
conference, told the reporters that the situation has 
grown worse. Secretary Marshall, back from Rio, was 
promptly reported to be ready to ask the President 
to call an extra session. 

Now the strange part of this is that everything 
known today about Europe’s economic dilemma was 
known several weeks ago when the President said he 
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didn’t think an extra session would be necessary. The 
fundamentals of the problem have not changed in 
just a few weeks. 

Whatever the needs of Europe were then, they are 
not much different now. For the Marshall plan en. 
visaged a long-range program and it presumably en. 
compassed all the important economic facts in the 
short-range picture, too. 

“Oreration Rathole’’: There have been some 
changes, of course. The Socialist Government in 
Britain which has taken over the ownership of the 
coal mines finds itself unable to persuade the miners 
to work a longer day. Coal which is so vital to the 
future of British industry is short because the miners 
will not make the necessary sacrifices. “More pay for 
less work” has been the prevailing doctrine so long 
that the miners will not listen to pleas for a little more 
work at the same pay. Wildcat strikes have broken 
out. They further complicate an already complicated 
situation by withholding fuel from productive proc- 
esses at a moment of dire necessity. 

Will American billions do any good in such cir- 
cumstances? If a nation will not do for itself what it 
must do in a crisis, will money be of any avail? Al- 
ready around Washington the phrase “Operation Rat- 
hole” has gained popularity as descriptive of a pos- 
sible contingency. The $3,750,000,000 loan to Britain 
which was supposed to last at least three years already 
has been spent in a little over a year. 

Maybe an extra session would be healthful if only 
to express the determination of the American people 
to render no aid to any part of the world where peo- 
ples do not make a genuine effort to help themselves. 

Maybe the time has come for the United States to 
say that no part of the money loaned under the Mar- 
shall plan may be used for socialistic experiments and 
subsidies that will not lead to greater productivity. 

For this is not a dollar crisis. 

This is a crisis in production. The world is goods 
hungry in the midst of a world-wide inflation. No 
nation can get the goods needed unless its own people 





will make goods or raise food products that can be 
exchanged for the goods not produced or the food not 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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American funds alone will not solve Europe’s economic dilemma—Nations call- 
ing for help from the U. S. are not making genuine effort to help themselves 





—Program needed to insure that aid will be used for productive purposes. 


raised within a country’s own borders. It’s as simple 
as that. Can democracies persuade people to work? 
We think they can but it may cost some political 
heads as courageous statesmanship emerges. 

Loans can be made available to buy the latest ma- 
chinery so that factories can be built and labor-saving 
devices utilized to the maximum. America should help 
to set other countries up in business, especially those 
which have been devastated by war. But it would be 
foolish to make handouts which do not lead to produc- 
tion. 

America must be the judge, therefore, of what uses 
are to be made of funds loaned. This means commis- 
sions and boards of experts, staffed by volunteers from 
American business and banking and agriculture and 
labor. This means a bipartisan. approach. In no other 
way can the Congress which represents all the people 
be persuaded to give a free hand to any agency estab- 
lished to administer American relief. 

A distinction should be drawn between relief and 
economic aid. Where there is a chance of starvation or 
real distress, American food should be immediately 
made available where needed, but a commission to 
recommend measures that will lead to food produc- 
tion must be an integral part of any broad plan. 

As for economic aid, this must not be one-sided. 
Europe must help itself. The British, for instance, are 
talking about “redistributing” American gold. Yet 
London now has $2,600,000,000 in gold, which is 
much more than it had on V-J Day. 

U.S. resources ‘‘not unbounded”: It is not a 
monetary problem—at least not now. There may come 
atime later when international stabilization of curren- 
cies on a gold basis can be effective, but at the mo- 
ment what Britain needs is credits abroad to buy 
certain necessities that she herself cannot produce. 
She must arrange for eventual payment. This can be 
done only if a program of production for her own 
exports is laid down and rigidly adhered to in Britain 
by management and labor and the government. 

The theory is sweeping Britain that America has 
unbounded riches and should give generously without 
strings of any kind. The incompetent Labor Govern- 


ment, through its spokesmen, has cultivated that im- 
pression. It has led to anti-American outbursts here 
and there in Britain. 

None of this propaganda will help Anglo-American 
relations. The British and American democracies talk 
frankly and bluntly to each other—which is as it 
should be. But while America has adequate resources, 
these “are not unbounded,” as President Truman had 
occasion to remark last week in Brazil. 


Problems at home: We are carrying a debt of 
$260,000,000,000—the largest any country has ever 
carried. We are being taxed at wartime rates. We are 
in the midst of a dangerous inflation induced to no 
small extent by our readiness to export in large vol- 
ume in disregard of home demand. 

Prices in the United States are high because world 
demand bids them up. Labor rates have grown be- 
cause the cost of living has risen. And the most impor- 
tant item in that cost of living is food. The world-wide 
demand for our food products has bid up our prices. 

We are not unaware of the repercussions of the 
European situation. But we must operate on a sound 
basis lest the strongest nation in the world be caught 
in a depression of unparalleled intensity. 

We have the money and the brains to help the 
world but we must not yield to the propaganda of 
hysteria. We must insist that all the facts be placed on 
the table. It will take time—maybe months. 

Europe will not like our extra session when it comes 
—for it will begin with an exhaustive inquiry and it 
will end with some stipulations and conditions that 
Europe will not relish. These will be the price of our 
help—a price to be insisted upon not because we shall 
make any money out of it. Truly we will be giving 
away most of the funds. We must, however, insist up- 
on a definitive program. For if “Operation Rathole” 
is to be avoided, European governments must face the 
facts of life and tell their peoples the choice is either 
economic recovery with hard work and long hours or 
economic chaos and communistic and socialistic ex- 
periments. The one means temporary hardship but 
eventual freedom. The other means a permanent loss 
of individual liberty. 
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White sidewall tires, as illustrated, available at extra colt 


ONLY BUICK HAS ALL THESE S72 AEG7U/ ES 


AIRFOIL FENDERS — a sleek, car-length, 
tapering contour of distinctive beauty. 
FIREBALL POWER — from valve-in-head 
straight-eight engines in two sizes. 

ACCURITE CYLINDER BORING — smooth- 
ness from the start and an engine that 
“stays young.” 

SILENT ZONE BODY MOUNTINGS — scien- 
tifically plated for a firm and quiet ride. 
FLITEWEIGHT PISTONS—for flashing action, 

swift response, reduced load on bearings. 


BUICOIL SPRINGING — Buick-developed all- 
coil springing for perpetual smoothness 
and “panthergait” ride. 

FULL-LENGTH TORQUE-TUBE DRIVE — pro- 
tects moving parts, gives steadiness in 
traveling. 

PERMI-FIRM STEERING — light but positive 
control with reduced need for adjustments. 


BROADRIM WHEELS — for peak tire mile- 
age, better car control, freedom from 
heel-over on curves. 


STEPON PARKING BRAKE — sets with a toe- 
touch, eliminates awkward hand setting. 


DEEPFLEX SEAT CUSHIONS — giving luxury 
comfort in all models, three-person room 


on all seats. 


CURL-AROUND BUMPERS — front and rear, 
originated by Buick to protect sheet metal. 
Built for bumper jack. 


TEN SMART MODELS — in three series, fed- 
turing Body by Fisher. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, Mutual Network, Mondays and Fridays 














automobiles are built 


BUICK 


will build them 


‘7 00K,” she said to us, politely but very firmly, “you 
I 4 are making me just a bit tired!” 


“Tired P” we said, lifting a surprised brow. “You mean 
you don’t find this Buick comfortable? That these big 
soft seats and gentle coil springing...” 


“The seats are dreams of comfort,” she interrupted, 
“and your all-coil springing, or whatever you call it, is 
everything you say it is and more. 


“IT mean you’ve just got the wrong slant on how we 
women look on this Buick!” 


“Wrong slant?” We were astonished. “Why, its style — 
its smartness...” 


“ “Fresh as a new bonnet,’ ” she quoted back at us. “And 
it surely does look like what cars will be in the future 
— I certainly hope. 


“But do you think that’s a// we women are interested in? 
Don’t you think we like power and steadiness and easy 
handling too? 


, = talk as though only a man likes to go zooming up 
a steep hill without having to shift all the time! 


“You sound like you think a woman wants to be bounced 
around like a baby on his grandpa’s knee because her 
car’s too light to hold the road! 


“To hear you talk, one might think we girls never park 
a car. Why, one of the things I like best about ours is 
the way I can slip it into a parking spot at the grocer’s 
without wearing myself out tugging at the wheel. 


“My point is a woman doesn’t think about a car just as 
she does a new hat! Of course we want style — good 
style that will stay smart — like Buick’s. 


“But we like Buick because it does things for us. 


“Because it’s big and powerful and roomy and steady 
without being truck-heavy to handle. Because it holds 
the road and answers the wheel and stops quick and 
makes us feel safe and sure of ourselves when we drive! 


“That’s what J like about our Buick — and I'll bet lots 
of other women do too!” 


Ts all of which we can say — the lady seems to have 
something. 


In fact — she makes a pretty good case, it seems to us, 
for your popping down right now to see your Buick 
dealer — and getting your order in. 


Surely, you can’t go wrong settling on a car that so 
completely sells itself to both sides of the family! 


BUICK pivision of GENERAL MOTORS 
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EFFECT OF RAIL-WAGE INCREASE 


Prospect for Higher Freight Rates and More Inflation in General 


Chances against setting off 
demands in other industries, 
where pay already is settled 


Wage increases of 151% cents an hour 
just won by 1,000,000 nonoperating rail- 
road workers promise to have these im- 
mediate effects: 

Operating unions will expect to match 
these raises, through higher pay scales 
and changes in working rules. 

Freight rates, raised 17.6 per cent in 
January of this year, will be boosted again 
to help offset the wage increase. The rail- 
roads already are asking for additional in- 
creases averaging 27 per cent in proceed- 
ings now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The full amount is not likely 
to be allowed, but another substantial 
raise can be expected. The ICC may see 
fit to grant a tentative increase pending 
completion of the case. The roads have sug- 
gested an interim increase of 10 per cent. 

The result is to be another shot of in- 
flation for the country as a whole. 

This new wage-price situation is develop- 
ing along these lines: 

A wage pattern for all workers on 
Class I railroads probably was fixed when 
an arbitration board awarded a 15% cent 


increase to the nonoperating unions. 
Workers who will benefit immediately 





from this raise include clerks, track crews, 
shopworkers and others. These workers 
were represented by 17 railroad brother- 
hoods. 

Operating unions, representing another 
350,000 workers who make up the train 
crews, are formulating new wage demands. 
Earlier, they had confined their demands 
to changes in 44 working rules that would 
mean more take-home pay. Usually, the 
two groups of unions settle for about the 
same basic wage increases. Thus, it is 
likely that the operating employes will get 
the equivalent of a 1514-cent raise. 

Higher costs thus are a certainty for 
the roads. On July 3, these roads filed a 
request for increased freight charges aver- 
aging about 17 per cent. They specified 
that, if wage or price increases came later, 
they would ask for higher freight raises. 

Price levels of materials and supplies 
used by the roads have risen since the 
filing of the original petition. The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads estimates this 
increase at 8 per cent so far, exclusive of 
a higher wage bill. Price increases in coal, 
steel and fuel oil are chiefly responsible. 
Wage increases won by the coal miners in 
July were a factor in these higher prices. 

Pay raises already granted to the non- 
operating employes will increase costs 
about $438.000,000 annually, according to 
estimates by the Association. If the five 
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operating unions get the same raise, this 
will cost the roads an estimated $158,000. 
000. Also, other workers not in these 
unions presumably will receive the same 
raise. This will add up to another $99. 
000,000. 

Thus, if all rail workers get the 154. 
cent raise, the Association estimates that 
railroad wage costs will rise a total of 
$625,000.000 a year. 

A larger raise in freight charges than 
the original 17 per cent requested therefore 
is needed, according to the railroads, 

For material-cost increases to date, a 
further 3 per cent raise in rates is needed, 
the railroads estimate. This figure prob- 
ably will be boosted later if costs con- 
tinue to rise as expected. 

For wages, the roads are seeking an 
additional rate increase of 7 per cent at this 
time. This covers the pay raise granted to 
the nonoperating workers. It also includes 
increases for similar classifications of em- 
ployes not covered by the union wage 
agreements. This makes a total of 27 per 
cent now being sought in rate increases, 

A further request for a larger increase 
in rates may come later, when the operat- 
ing unions make a settlement. The rail- 
roads estimate that about 2 per cent more 
in rate increases will be needed to cover 
this group of workers, if the same 15%- 
cent pattern is applied to them. The roads 
may amend their rate petition later to in- 
clude whatever is required for the operat- 
ing award. 

The original 17 per cent increase sought 
by the roads last July was based on their 
estimate that operating costs then were 
about $1,000,000,000 above revenue. 

A previous raise in freight charges, 
effective January 1 of this year, averaged 
17.6 per cent, according to ICC estimates 
at the time the increase was ordered. This 
raise followed wage increases of 184, cents 
an hour received by rail workers last year. 
The roads argued that the freight raise 
was not sufficient to cover all their higher 
costs, and therefore the petition for a fur- 
ther increase was filed. 

Wage trends among the nonoperating 
employes have been steadily upward in 
recent years. 

Weekly earnings, including overtime, 
will average about $60 with the present in- 
crease, which became effective Septem- 
ber 1. In 1940, earnings averaged about 
$30.35 a week, still including overtime. 
This rise is shown in the chart on this 
page. A 10-cent raise in 1941 helped bring 
the figure to $37.50 in 1942. After raises 4! 
9 to 11 cents in 1943, the weekly earnings 
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IN FITTING TRUCKS 
) EVERY JOB 












mien, 


Few hauling jobs are alike. Trucks must be specialized. International 
Dealers and Branches are specialists in truck hauling problems. 

There are 21 basic models in the International Line. Engineers at 
International’s four great truck works are masters at specializing these 
21 models into more than 1,000 different types of trucks. 

That’s one reason why, for each of the past 15 years, more new 
heavy-duty Internationals have been registered by American users 
than any other make of truck. 

Here are two others: 

1. The International Truck Point Rating System, which enables In- 
ternational Dealers and Branches to determine the payload that may 





490% ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


1907-1947— F, Y i ‘ 4 3 . . 4 
Service to yg Bhp 9: Aso be economically carried by a given truck in any specific operation. 
« , 2. Specialized truck service by International Dealers and Branches. 
i | For any truck problem, see your International Dealer or Branch. 

Other International Harvester Products... fy 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES f aN \ INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL POWER ® REFRIGERATION ae /iNTERNATIONAL) 180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, lilineis 


INTERNATIONAL Trucks 
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ARGENTINA 














TOUGH TREK e-TO ASSURE ARGENTINAS 
LIBERTY, JOSE SAN MARTIN, EARLY I9TH 
CENTURY GENERAL, MARCHED A 5,000- 
MAN ARMY OVER 13,000-FOOT ANDEAN 
PASSES TO VICTORIES WHICH ALSO 
LIBERATED CHILE AND PERU. 


$12 on week-days; $9 on Sundays. 


ours 





FOURTH LARGEST NATION IN THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE , ARGENTINA HAS AN AREA 

OF ABOUT 1,100,000 SQ.MI.; POPULATION 
ABOUT 16,000,000. 





PARROTS TO PENGUINS -- 
EXTENDING 2300 MILES NORTH 
AND SOUTH, ARGENTINA TOUCHES 
BOTH TROPICS AND ANTARCTIC, 
HAS ALMOST EVERY KNOWN CLIMATE 
AND 10% OF THE WORLD'S 
PLANT SPECIES 


CATTLE RUSH-- 


LANDS (PAMPAS). 






Argentina and most of the principal countries 
around the world can be reached by telephone. A three-minute 
conversation between the U. S. A. and Argentina costs 





Lalor Week 










REFRIGERATION FIRST PERMITTED SHIPPING 
CHILLED AND FROZEN BEEF OVERSEAS 
IN 1876... STARTED “GOLD RUSH” FOR 
ARGENTINA'S GREAT WILD HERDS OF 
CATTLE AND VAST, FERTILE GRAZING 
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rose to $45.50 in 1944. Last year’s increase 
boosted the average to about $52 for 194g, 
On the current 48-hour week, the earnings 
now go to about $60, including overtime 

Hourly rates, without overtime, will ay. 
erage $1.186 after the raise, according to 
railroad estimates. Factory workers jp 
July, latest month covered by Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports, averaged $1,9 
in straight-time rates. In 1940, the non. 
operating group’s average straight-time 
rate was 63.6 cents per hour. 

The present raise is the second postwar 
round for these workers. In other major 
industries, workers earlier this year won 
about 15 cents an hour in their second 
round. Thus, the rail increase is not likely 
to set off demands for further wage raises 
in other industries. Employers in these 
other industries, however, can expect 
higher costs due to increased freight rates, 


DEBATE OVER DROP 
IN COAL PRODUCTION 


Soft-coal production in this country has 
fallen off a million tons a week at a time 
when domestic demand for coal is heavy 
and foreign demand is increasing. Miners 
now are digging 12,000,000 tons a week, 
compared with 13,000,000 tons a week dug 
before they signed a new wage contract 
two months ago. They are working one 
hour less a day than they were under their 
former contract. At the same time, how- 
ever, the working force in many mines has 
increased. 

This raises the question whether man- 
hour production has dropped, rather than 








TOWARD THE PITS .- 
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- LESS WORK, MORE PAY? 
+++ factors in clocking output 





—_—_ 


increased, under a shorter work day. Mine 
owners and union officials had expressed 
hope that the miners would turn out more 
coal per man-hour under a reduced work 
schedule. John L. Lewis, as president of 
the United Mine Workers, urged the min- 
ers to increase production. The results, 


- however, are not yet clear. 


An objective appraisal, based on conver- 
sations with operator representatives and 
union officials, shows the following situa- 
tion: 

Weekly production of soft coal has 
exceeded 12,000,000 tons only twice since 
the contract was signed. One week it 
dropped to 11,550,000. This is 1,000,000 
tons less than was considered normal under 
the old work schedule. The old workday 
was eight hours, plus an hour of travel 
time. Now it is seven hours, plus travel 
time. Loss of one eighth of productive 
time might be expected to reduce produc- 
tion 1,625,000 tons weekly, if all other fac- 
tors remained the same. Since the loss 
is less than that, the productive rate 
might be said to be improving. However, 
credit for this small increase in hourly 
production of the mines as a whole is 
attributed by the coal industry to differing 
factors. 

More miners are being employed by 
some companies. Higher wages granted in 
the new contract attracted men back to 
the pits. Some industry sources say that 
the slight rise in hourly production of the 
industry is due to this factor. 

More machinery has been installed in 
some cases. Coal operators are trying to 
improve the efficiency of their mining ma- 


—Interior Dept. 
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ECOGNIZED leader in the abrasive industry —= 
Norton scores again with eleven new grinders 
and lappers at the Machine Tool Show: 


Three Cylindrical Grinders 
6" plain, 6” semiautomatic and 
10” semiautomatic 
CAM-O-MATIC* Cam Grinder 
8 x 24” Surface Grinder 
10 x 20” Universal Grinder 
No. 20 Cutter & Tool Grinder 


No. 2 BURA-WAY’ Tool Grinder 


No. 16FC Lapper 
SEAL-O-LAP* Lapper 
Simplex Surface Finisher 


See these latest developments in grinding and 
lapping machines in action at the Dodge-Chicago 
plant and learn how they can cut costs for you — 


on the production line and in the tool room. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 

































+ “Things are looking brighter 
day by day, don't you 
think, Whitey ?“ 





SLACK g WHITE 


8 ‘ 
SeatENDED scoTcH WHISE ae 
"0 wo ansatd 





“Yes, Blackie, especially 
when you're able to get 
your hands on a bottle of 


BLACK & WHITE.” 


(uhiley 


“BLACK s WHITE” 
The Geotch with Char 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Labor Week 


chinery to lower the unit costs. This jp. 
creases the hourly output. 

Harder work on the part of individual 
miners is credited for the upturn, in some 
management circles, as well as union 
sources. A spokesman for H.C. Frick Coa] 
Co., U.S. Steel subsidiary, reported that 
there “appears to be some increase in pro- 
ductivity of miners” under the new cop. 
tract. This view, however, apparently js 
not shared by many of the coal operators, 
Others report that their loss of output js 
about equal to the loss of working time. 

Negative factors helping to account 
for the lower total weekly output of coal 
are cited by some -industry and union 
spokesmen. 

Coal cars are not always available when 
needed to haul coal from the mine portals, 





a 


—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES CAREY 
In postponing a decision... 


One industry source estimated that the 
“severe shortage” of railroad cars is re- 
sponsible for at least half of the million- 
ton loss per week. The union also holds 
that the car shortage is the reason for 
lower production totals. 

Wildcat strikes also are blamed by some 
operators. One industry spokesman said 
that miners have taken part in more 
unauthorized strikes over local grievances 
than they did under the old agreement. 
The previous contract permitted operators 
to levy fines against individual miners who 
participated in unauthorized walkouts. 
They no longer have this right in the agree- 
ment. Union officers, the industry source 
added, have been helpful in ending the 
wildcat strikes, but usually the strikes 
cost from one to three days’ production. 

In summary, then, the nation’s coal 
production may be increased if more cars 
can be made available and if there are 
fewer strikes. If those situations improve, 
there may be evidence of higher man-hour 
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productivity than at present. No large- 
sale improvement, however, is visible so 
far. 


TEST ON AFFIDAVITS 


OF UNION OFFICIALS 


A court test of vital importance to 
unions is shaping up. This test may help 
to decide a current controversy over 
whether top AFL and CIO officers must 
fle anti-Communist affidavits before any 
of their affiliated unions can take cases to 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The issue is raised in a case filed in 
federal district court in Fort Worth, Tex., 
by the CIO Oil Workers Union. The 


union asked for a court order requiring the 





—Harris & Ewing 
ALBERT FITZGERALD 
... rightists joined with leftists 


NLRB to count ballots that had been cast 
in a bargaining election. Because of fail- 
ure of the Oil Workers’ officers and top 
CIO officials to file the anti-Communist 
affidavits, NLRB General Counsel Robert 
N. Denham had ruled that the ballots 
could not be counted. 

Ballots had been distributed by NLRB 
prior to August 22, when Labor Board 
sections of the Taft-Hartley Act became 
effective. The ballots were due to be 
counted on August 29, and thus were 
caught in the log jam of pending cases 
affected by Mr. Denham’s ruling. The 
election involves employes of the Deep Oil 
Development Co. The court scheduled 
arguments on the case for this week. 

Any ruling of the district court may not 
settle the entire question of filing affida- 
vits. The Oil Workers had not qualified 
as a union to use NLRB. A long court 
fight may follow before the issue is settled 
by the Supreme Court. There also is a 
possibility that the NLRB members may 
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NOW you can OWN your 


Microfilming Equipment 


Film-a-record is one microfilming machine you can buy or lease. Now 


you can buy a Film-a-record and Reader—get immediate delivery. 


Film-a-record cuts your labor costs in recording ‘‘passing through”’ rec- 
ords and in preparing monthly statements, passing reports and transit 
letters. With Film-a-record you can also have record protection and a 
99% saving in space, plus increased ease of operation through special 


features. For example: 


e At the usual reduction your records show up on the Reader screen 
sharp and clear in their full size. But if you have records to which 
you refer frequently, 8%” x 11” originals can easily be microfilmed 
so their images on the Reader screen are approximately 1042’’ x 14”, 
Simply substitute a Film-a-record camera taking larger pictures— 
you don’t have to replace the whole machine. 


e With the Film-a-record Color-Stat you get uniformly clear and 
readable micro-images regardless of the color of your records. 


eIf you microfilm records sideways to save film you can bring the 
images into readable position on the screen simply by the twist of 


a knob. 


Use our CONTRACT SERVICE fo retire your inactive 
and semi-active records... 


Under Contract Service we furnish the ma- 
chines and experienced personnel to prepare 
and microfilm your records. We parallel your 
present filing system on filn—provide accurate 
indexing, complete coverage, rigid film in- 
spection. For complete information about 
Film-a-record or Contract Service write to 
Photo Records Division, Room 1674, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reninglon Road 


Greater business efficiency through photography 
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Removing the burden 


A coal deposit may lie near the surface. Then scrapers, 
shovels and draglines can strip the overburden, speeding production 
from the uncovered seam. As at slope and shaft mines, 
operations move more smoothly when crews have Yellow Strand 
“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Wire Rope on equipment. 





%& On this job (and on yours) a non-preformed rope 
would have to cope with another obstacle: internal stress 
caused by forcible twisting of wires and strands. In making 
Preformed Yellow Strand we preshape parts to the curvature 
needed in the finished product. Thus relaxed, the rope 
bends more easily . . . withstands fatigue better . . . lasts longer. 
Flexible Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings offer parallel 
work capacity. Try these patented aids for removing the 
burden of less-than-peak efficiency. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE « BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
36 
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make their own interpretation on the 
affidavit issue while the court fight js 
pending. 

An NLRB test of this sort is possible 
under procedures of the Board. For ex. 
ample, a regional director of NLRB may 
reject a union’s request for an election on 
the ground that CIO or AFL officials have 
failed to file affidavits swearing that they 
are not Communist sympathizers. The 
union has a right to appeal to the top 
NLRB members, sitting as a court. There 
have been reports that a majority of the 
five NLRB members does not agree with 
Mr. Denham’s interpretation of the Taft. 
Hartley Act on this issue of affidavits, 

Mr. Denham holds that pending cases of 
CIO or AFL affiliates will be dismissed un- 
less CIO or AFL officers file affidavits. 
Some NLRB members reportedly do not 
think the law requires officers of parent 
organizations to file. They believe it suff- 
cient for officers of a local union, for ex- 
ample, of CIO Auto Workers to file, plus 
national officers of the Auto Workers. 

Independent unions were given an 
advantage over rival AFL and CIO affili- 
ates by this ruling of Mr. Denham’s. That 
is why big independents like the Machin- 
ists lost no time in meeting Mr. Denham’s 
requirements. The Machinists last week 
became the first union to be certified as 
eligible to take cases before NLRB. This 
places the Machinists in a position to get 
bargaining elections in plants where CIO 
or AFL unions now have contracts. If 
AFL and CIO unions cannot get on the 
ballot, the Machinists have the edge. 

CIO officers recognize this danger of 
raids by independent unions. At a meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh, they decided not to 
make a final decision on filing affidavits. 
This left the way open for a later filing. 
The failure of the officers to close the 
door on filing was viewed as significant. 
If court tests or possible NLRB reversals 
of Mr. Denham do not take them off the 
spot, CIO leaders may comply later. 

Right-wingers in the CIO have been 
disturbed over the previous policy of boy- 
cotting NLRB entirely. Some CIO affiili- 
ates want to use the Board. However, C10 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, a 
right-winger, joined with the leftists at 
this meeting in postponing a decision. 

Left-wingers in CIO are anxious to 
block any move for complying with the 
affidavit rule. At the strategy meeting of 
nine top officers, the left-wing viewpoint 
was represented by the president of the 
Electrical Workers, Albert Fitzgerald. 

AFL’s position on this issue was up for 
discussion before the AFL executive coun- 
cil this week. That was another reason 
for delaying the CIO decision. CIO off- 
cials knew that, if the AFL leaders de- 
cided to comply with the Denham ruling, 
the difficulties of CIO would be multiplied. 
For then CIO would face election raids by 
both independents and AFL unions. 
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...<BUT EMPLOYERS MUTUALS SAFETY 
ENGINEERING MADE IT SAFE AGAIN 


Pride of a super grocery was its beautiful 
tile floor. But through years of cleaning, a 
greasy substance had accumulated in the 
joints—and more and more customers 
slipped and complained. 


It became a question of solving the prob- 
lem or installing a new floor. Many at- 
tempts at a solution had failed. Employers 
Mutuals safety engineers suggested a raised 
abrasive strip in the joints of the tiles. 
The result: the floor was saved, the slip- 
ping was stopped, the customers’ com- 
plaints ceased. 
* * «4 

It is in such cases that the real spirit of 
Employers Mutuals as a service organiza- 
tion, rather than just an insurance selling 
organization, becomes vital to you. For 
Employers Mutuals provide specially trained 
people skilled in safety work—in accident 


and fire prevention, industrial safety and 
health education programs—in prompt 
claim payment, and in other services. 


Employers Mutuals are mutual companies, 
organized, operated and managed for the 
welfare of its owners—the policyholders. 
Therefore they furnish all services that 
help to reduce your insurance costs and at 
the same time pay back to you—its owners 
—all savings beyond ample legal reserves, 
in the form of dividends. All policies are 
nonassessable. 
i es 

It is the way—the human way—in which 
Employers Mutuals company-trained men 
analyze your casualty and liability insur- 
ance problems, write your policies, study 
your operations, and pay your claims, that 
result in lower insurance costs and return 
to you part of the premium you have paid. 


Workmen's Compensation rate reductions to a man- 
ufacturer after Employers Mutuals Safety Engi- 
neering went to work to reduce plant accidents. 


Rate Saving through 

reduction in accidents 

Base rate for industry fixed 
J by state rating bureau 


Actual (adjusted) rate paid 
Net cost after dividends 


Savings through E-M 
dividends to policy- 
holders 


Net rate per $100 of 
19431 1944 | 1945 11946 | 1947 payroll 


A new booklet, “How to 
Use Employers Mutuals 
Safety Engineering to Cut 
Insurance Costs,’ explains 
this vital service and its im- 
portance to you in reducing 
your insurance and oper- 
ating costs. Get a copy 
from the Employers Mu- 
tuals man. Or write direct 
to the home office for it. 


Write on your business 
letterhead, and ask also for 
a copy of “A Dictionary of 
Insurance Terms,” a copy- 
righted book which you can 
secure only from Employ- 
ers Mutuals of Wausau. 

















INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Exports slide lower, but factory output 
holds at a near-record level. 

The rate of exports in July was $13,- 
800,000,000 per year, 7 per cent be- 
low June and 19 per cent below the 
peak of $17,100,900,000 in May. 

Imports fell to $5,400,000.000 per year 
in July from $5,600,000,000 in June 
and $5,700,000,000 in May. 

New barriers to U.S. exports are ris- 
ing in France, Britain and the ster- 
ling area. Controls already are tight 
in most other areas. 

Dollar withdrawals under U.S. loan of 
$3,750,000.000 to Britain have been 
suspended, and flow of dollars to the 
world has been reduced. This is cut- 
ting U.S. exports to Britain and other 
countries that trade with Britain. 

The drop in U.S. exports, however, 
can be cushioned. 

Nest eggs of dollars were accumulated 
by some countries in the run on Brit- 
ain’s dollars. After June 30, Britain 
drew $1,300,000,000 of the loan, but 
spent only $300,000,000 in the United 
States. A good part of the difference 
was paid to other countries. Some 
may still be held by Britain. 

Reserves of gold and dollars still are 
sizable in countries such as Britain, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. They will 
have to dip into reserves to buy 
goods, and this money will be spent 
either in U.S. or elsewhere. 

Production in the U.S. stays high. 

Factory output was firm at 195.1 on 
The United States News indicator for 
the week ended August 30, compared 
with 195.6 the previous week. 

Auto output was 86,958, against 84,726 
the week before. 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Department- Store Sales and 
New Orders at 296 Stores 


New Orders 
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Steel operations for the week ended 
September 6 were scheduled at 92.4 
per cent of capacity, against 93.4 
the previous week. 

Department-store trade was 283.7 on 
The United States News indicator, 
compared with 286 the previous week 
and 291 in May. 

New orders of department stores, 
shown with sales -in the top chart, 
rose 86 per cent from April to June, 
a greater-than-seasonal rise. They fell 
13 per cent in July, compared with 
a 31 per cent drop in July, 1946. 

Inventories, too low when the rise in 
wholesale prices started, were only 
2.2 times sales in July. They were 3.1 
times sales in February. 

Incomes still rise. 








Manufacturing workers earned a rec- 
ord $1.23 an hour in July, against 
63 cents in 1939 and $1.05 at the 
war peak. 

The gain in average hourly earnings 
from April to June, shown below, 
centered in durable-goods industries, 


April June 

Durables $1.24 $1.30 
Tron & Steel 1.28 1.36 
Electrical machinery L322 1.29 
Other machinery 1.31 1.36 
Automobiles 1.40 1.48 
Transportation equip. 1.36 1.39 
Nonferrous metals 1.23 1.28 
Nondurables 1.12 1.14 


Profits of 629 industrial corporations, 
reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board, rose to a new peak in the 
second quarter, up 2 per cent from 
the first quarter. 

Installment credit to consumers rose 
3 per cent in July. 

Business loans of Federal Reserve 
member banks rose $105,000,000 to 
a new postwar peak in the week 
ended August 27. 

Prices rose at wholesale to 154 on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index for 
the week ended August 30, the ninth 
straight weekly rise. Farm and in- 
dustrial products rose, but food prices 
dropped slightly. 

Basic commodity prices edged higher 
from September 1 to 3. Corn rose to 
a new peak at $2.50 a bushel. 

The fall in exports has been offset so 
far by a seasonal expansion in trade 
and a recovery of production from 
abnormal conditions in July. As ex- 
ports drop further, effect on U.S. 





economy should be more severe. 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities. 


“Heres one you'll have to grow into!” 


Yes, here’s a wool shirt that stands little 
chance of becoming a “hand-me-down” 
because of shrinkage. It is “LANASET* 
Resin Processed” for shrinkage control! 
That means it can be tossed right into the 
tub with the family wash ...and laun- 
dered many times without worrying that 
it will shrink out of shape or become too 
small, 

You'll be seeing more and more LANASET 
Resin processed woolens. For LANASET 
treated wool dresses, blouses, suits, bath- 
ing suits, sport shirts—even blankets—can 
be washed, with only ordinary care, with- 
out fear of harmful shrinkage, or loss of 
shape or texture. Naturally, such “carefree 
woolens” are a joy to own, and a pleasure 
for every store to sell, because they keep 


MOLDING 


their fit better and give you longer service _ rials. Here is still another example of how 
and more real value for your money. Cyanamid serves both industry and the 
LANASET treated woolens are on sale at — public in “molding the future through 
better stores from coast to coast, although — chemistry.” 
the quantities are still too limited pe ee 
to meet the increasing demands. 
You can identify them by the 
“LANASET Resin” tag or label. 
LANASET Resin treatment for 
wool shrinkage control is a remark- 
able process developed in the re- 
search laboratories of American 


American 


Cyanamid Company. It is the first 


really effective method of control- Cyanamid Company 
ling wool shrinkage and is a tri- 
umph of Cyanamid research in 
adapting melamine resins to the 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


treatment of woolen textile mate- 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















A Great New Fleet... Ships Second to None 


fo help KEEP America prosperous and strong on the seas! 


S a forward-looking Ameri- 
can, here’s the type of pic- 
ture you like to see. For this huge 
lineup of ships is ‘‘all-American”’ 
in every sense. To leading world 
markets in Europe, Australia 
and the Far East, it assures our 
vital import and export industry 
of shipping facilities second to 
none. And because these are 
American ships, they provide 
jobs for Americans nationwide. 
Their value, moreover, does 
not even end here. Operated by 
one of the world’s great shipping 
companies—with all the skill 
and experience acquired over 
generations—these ships also 
help in the big job of keeping our 
country strong defensively ... 
strong on the seas. 






The Vast Network of Sea Lanes 
of the United States Lines 


e The Company’s famous Blue Eagle house-flag 


The Beautiful “AMERICA” 





flies from the masts of more than a hundred ships, 
including Company-owned, chartered and vessels 
operated for the Maritime Commission. 













Without sustained public sup- 
port for a strong American Mer- 
chant Marine, our nation could 
slip back again to a fourth-rate 
sea power. 

The United States Lines is 
doing its part by buying the most 
modern ships and operating 
them over the far-flung trade 
routes you see above...providing 
a shipping service unsurpassed 
on the oceans of the world. 








a Mere’s the New United States - 
Lines Fleet —40 Swift Cargo 
Ships, all Company-Owned 








Largest, fastest and finest of all American passenger 











ships, the “America” brings to transatlantic travel the 
utmost in luxury, spaciousness—sheer travel enjoyment. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


United States Lines Company, One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Offices in Principal American Cities and World Centers of Trade 
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Special eport. 


New needs of Air Force 
and a cheaper small craft 
as basis of future hopes 


The postwar boom already is over for 
U.S. aircraft manufacturers. Their fac- 
tories are making fewer military planes 
now than in 1939. They have cut back the 
output of small personal planes by 75 per 
cent since August, 1946. Future output of 
big commercial air liners is uncertain. 

As a result. a sudden interest in this 
industry’s plight is being shown by a flurry 
of Government investigations. Three sep- 
arate groups are gathering data for reports 
to the White House and Congress. Their 
findings may be the basis for changes in 
America’s handling of aviation problems. 

What is back of the situation is this: 

Operations at a loss were the rule for 
nearly all aircraft manufacturers in 1946. 
Tax carry-backs and postwar reserves 
helped out. Even so, only seven out of 
15 major producers of aircraft showed a 
profit last year. Among the smaller com- 
panies, four manufacturers of small planes 


| | 
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Source: CAA 
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article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


HURDLES FOR AIRPLANE MAKERS 


Jolt to Industry in Abrupt Decline of Military and Civilian Orders 


went into receivership. Six out of eight 
leading companies report a loss in the first 
part of 1947. Yet the industry says the 
worst crisis period is still ahead. 

Demand for nonmilitary aircraft has 
fallen off abruptly. 

The chart shows how production of civil 
planes dropped from a postwar high of 
4,698 in August, 1946. The June. 1947, 
total was 1,193 planes. There were 161,099 
workers employed in aircraft plants in 
August, 1946. By June, employment was 
down to 140,258. Layoffs have reduced 
pay rolls since then. 

Personal-plane market is in a slump. A 
postwar buying rush lasted only a few 


months. The GI flight-training program 
was a prop for this market. With vet- 


erans’ tuition payments, provided under 
the GI Bill of Rights, flight-school opera- 
tors bought nearly one-third of the civil 
planes built in 1946. But the cream has 
been skimmed off the trainer business. 
Individual buyers of persona] planes 
have become hard to find. Only one com- 
pany boasts of rising sales this summer. 
The Census Bureau reported a backlog of 
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orders for 47,624 one-engine planes last 
September. By June, 1947, the backlog 
was down to 5,571 planes. A heavy run 
of secondhand planes has cut deeply into 
this market. Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion reports that around 2,000 used planes 
are offered for sale in a typical week. One 
out of three owners sells his plane after 
keeping it.a year. 
Transport planes offer a market for 
only a few of the larger companies. These 
firms expect to wind up their transport 
business almost entirely during 1948. There 
were 467 transports made in 1946, and 145 
in the first half of 1947. Manufacturers 
reported unfilled orders on hand as of 
June 30, for 567 multi-engined planes. 
That is business enough to keep trans- 
port assembly lines moving for more than 
a year, at the June rate of 31 planes a 
month. But cancellations may cut down 
the backlog of orders for transport planes. 
The air lines have not enjoyed the travel 
increase they hoped to get this summer. 
Revenue passenger-miles flown in June 
were less than in June, 1946. With all the 
planes now ordered, the air lines would 


The Postwar 
Nose Dive 
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This young man knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 


Santa Fe dining cars are known 
the country over for that famous 
Fred Harvey food ... courteous 
service ... shining silver ... linens 
as white as the snow of the Rockies. 

Whether it’s beefsteak or brook 
trout or pheasant @ /a Périgueux 
that catches your fancy on the 
menu, you'll have a meal to 
remember. 

In fact, it’s almost worth taking 
a trip just to eat a Fred Harvey 
meal on a Santa Fe diner! 

May we count on serving you 
soon? 





LE 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Special Report 


double the number of. seats available. Yet, 
on the average, air liners are flying with 
67 per cent of their seats filled. The aver. 
age load last year was 84 per cent. 

When present orders are filled, the air 
lines are not expected to order more than 
a few planes each year for the next three 
to five years. It takes that long to develop 
a new transport plane that will sell. 





—— 


Overseas sales are not much of an out- 
let. Surplus planes left over from war have 
saturated the export market. More than 
4,000 planes suitable for civil uses were 
sold or given away. Foreigners buy the few 
big U.S. planes they need to compete with 
U.S. air lines. They buy smaller planes 
from their own manufacturers. 

Military orders thus are once again 
the aviation industry’s big support. Before 





—Harris & Ewing ar 
THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


Crisis . . . commission . . . cure? 


the war, the industry got about $3 of 
every $4 income from military contracts. 
Military orders at present are below 
what the industry holds to be a safe mini- 
mum. The Air Co-ordinating Committee, 
representing the Army, Navy and execu- 
tive agencies of the Federal Government, 
has said that at least 3,000 military planes 
should be produced each year. The Com- 
mittee believes that would hold enough 
of the aircraft industry together to pro- 
vide a nucleus for expansion in wartime. 
But last year only 1,330 military planes 
were produced. In the first six months of 
1947, only 685 military planes rolled out. 
Manufacturers thus have found their 
military production falling off just as 
civilian orders are running out. This is a 
squeeze that will get tighter in 1948. 
A way out for the industry is being 
sought by three groups in Washington. 
The Air Co-ordinating Committee is 
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bringing its technical data up to date. 
This new study will indicate what should 
be the minimum level of output now, in 
the light of recent technological changes. 

Congress, after hearing leading manu- 
facturers explain their plight, appointed 
a special joint committee to investigate 
aviation in general. A report is to be made 
by March 31, 1948. President Truman ap- 
pointed a temporary Air Policy Commis- 
sion, headed by Thomas K. Finletter, to 
study the industry’s troubles. The Com- 
mission is composed of leaders in the fields 
of production, finance, law and_ public 
relations. It will report to the White 
House by Jan. 1, 1948. 

Meanwhile, Congress already has en- 
couraged the industry with more appro- 
priations than anyone at first expected. 
For the fiscal vear 1948, it allowed $924,- 
000,000 for aircraft. That is 30 per cent 
more than the President’s budget rec- 
ommended. The industry will take in an 
estimated $750,000.000 this year from 
military contracts. In 1948, it may reach 
$900,000,000, according to one estimate. 

Strongest support in the future, as the 
industry sees it, will come from these 
factors: 

Military needs may grow, after the first 
postwar slump, if technological changes 
develop very quickly. Already about 44 
per cent of the Navy’s planes are obso- 
lete. In any case, the Army and Navy 
will have to get more replacement planes 
from industry. Most replacements now 
are taken from stored-up surplus. war- 
planes. The stock of surplus planes is ex- 
pected to be used up by 1950. 

There is the chance, too, that military 
aviation will be expanded. The Air Force, 
now independent, wants an aerial coast 
guard that would ring the U.S. with pro- 
tective patrols. A national flight-training 
plan, modeled on the prewar civilian pilot 
training program, is expected later. 

Manufacturers expect to see repealed 
the Government’s present two-year limit 
on military expenditures. This would per- 
mit contracts extending over four or five 
years, giving much-desired steadiness to 
aircraft-production plans. 

Civilian market will develop, manufac- 
turers believe, though more slowly than 
early postwar experience indicated. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration spokesmen 
still stick by their predictions that the 
U.S. will have 400,000 aircraft registered 
by 1955. About 81,000 are registered now. 
They still think production of personal 
planes can reach about 12,500 a month 
by 1955, compared with the present rate 
of about 1,000. Underlying assumption is 
that manufacturers. will develop a more 
useful and cheaper plane. 

But, for the time being, manufacturers 
need more than promises to keep assembly 
lines alive. And they expect things to get 
worse by next year. 
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TODAY’S OWNER 
SATISFACTION INSURES 
TOMORROW’S DEMAND 


Whatever the power requirement — a 
saw in a stand of timber, an irrigation 
pump, a truck, a bus, or any of dozens 
of other widely-divergent uses—there's 
a Continental Red Seal engine de- 
signed and built expressly for the job, 
and DOING the job efficiently, relia- 
bly, at lowest cost. Red Seal models 
range from !/, to 210 h.p. At each 
level in this broad line, there are sev- 
eral — as many as 20 at some levels — 
from which to choose the one exactly 
matched to the need. More and more 
manufacturers of vehicles and equip- 
ment for industry, transportation and 
the farm are clinching owner satisfac- 
tion today —and demand for their 
products tomorrow — by powering 
those products with Red Seal, the 
engine built for the job. 


(ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
























R-602 POWER UNIT 


Delivers 140 h.p. in day- 
after-day operation under 
all climatic conditions. This 
6-cylinder Red Seal engine, 
incorporating many ad- 
vances, is finding wide use 
as a source of low-cost de- 
pendable power. 


45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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Rising support in Congress 
for country-wide adoption 
of community-property idea 


Married taxpayers in four States—Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ne- 
braska—are getting a substantial cut in 
their income taxes. 

The U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has ruled that, under new community- 
property laws in those States, married 
couples may split the family income 
equally for purposes of the federal in- 
come tax. By this system, couples in the 
middle and upper income brackets can 
get into lower brackets, thus saving tax. 

These four bring the number of com- 
munity-property States to 13. The nine 
others, in which couples enjoy the same 
tax privilege, are Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas and Washington. 

Other States are expected to join the 
community-property parade when legis- 
latures meet again in 1948 and 1949, unless 
Congress votes in the meantime to extend 
the income-splitting privilege to married 
taxpayers in all States. This is to be a 
major issue when Congress starts consider- 
ing tax reductions in 1948. 

Tax savings through income splitting 
can be measured by the effect the new 
community-property laws are to have on 
che tax bills of married taxpayers in 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ne- 
braska. 

‘take the case of a married couple in 
Pennsylvania with $30,000 of net income, 
all of it earned by the husband. 

Operating under the old law, he esti- 
mated his tax last March 15 at $11,970. 
That was for the whole calendar year 1947. 
Then, on September 1, the community- 
property law became effective, so that his 
earnings for the last third of the year 
could be split with his wife for tax pur- 
poses. 

Up to September 1, say, he has earned 
an even two thirds of his year’s income, or 
$20,000. He has coming, for the remainder 
of the year, $10,000. He files a new tax 
estimate, showing half of that $10,000 in- 
come in his own name and half in his 
wife’s name. His own income for the year 
is $25,000, and his wife’s income is $5,000. 
On that basis, his tax becomes $9,362, and 
his wife’s tax $921. Between them, then, 
they pay $10,283, instead of the $11,970 
shown on the March estimate. He adjusts 
his tax payments on September 15 and 
January 15 to make up the difference. 
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SPREAD OF INCOME SPLITTING 


Tax Cut for Married Couples in Rules Adopted by Four More States 


For a full year, the saving is even 
greater. Instead of a single tax on $30,000, 
he pays twice the tax on $15,000. His tax 
bill, thus, is reduced from $11,970 to 
$8,540. 

Savings in the other new community- 
property States are effected the same way. 
The Michigan law became effective last 
July 1, the Oregon law July 5, and the 
Nebraska law September 6. 

The biggest percentage reductions go to 
married couples with net incomes of $10,- 
000 to $100,000 a year. Low-income fami- 
lies get no benefit at all. A married couple 
with less than $3,300 of net income al- 


The Treasury now is reported to favor 
going about it the other way, and making 
the community-property idea nation-wide. 
The proposal was offered informally last 
year by two Treasury officials, and it ap- 
pears to have caught on in Congress. 

If Congress makes substantial tax re- 
ductions next year, the income-splitting 
plan will stand a strong chance of being 
adopted. Republican tax leaders in the 
House and Senate headed it off this year 
only by promising that it would be given 
top billing in 1948. 

Advantages in the plan, as tax leaders 
see it, go further than the mere equaliza- 
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ready is in the lowest income bracket, and 
gets no tax reduction by splitting income. 

In Congress, support is growing among 
both Republicans and Democrats for a 
proposal to permit husbands and wives in 
all States to divide their income for tax 
purposes. This is seen as the only prac- 
ticable way to equalize family taxes all 
over the country. 

Unequal taxation of families is a prob- 
lem that has bothered tax authorities for 
years. The most recent attempt to correct 
this situation came in 1942, when the 
Treasury proposed that joint tax returns 
be made mandatory for married couples 
in all States, including community-prop- 
erty States. This proposal, however, got in- 
volved with the touchy issue of women’s 
rights, and Congress voted it down. 
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tion of family taxes from State to State. 
These additional points are cited: 

Lawsuits involving taxes probably would 
diminish, relieving federal courts that now 
are clogged with tax litigation. A large 
proportion of current tax suits deal with 
attempts by taxpayers to transfer income 
to wives and families as a means of re- 
ducing the burden of taxes. Devices that 
are used for this purpose include family 
partnerships and family trusts. Tax off- 
cials suggest that this incentive would be 
reduced if income splitting were permit- 
ted by law. 

Earned income—wages and salaries— 
would be given a special hreak. Invest- 
ment income often can be divided by 
transferring property to other members 
of the family. A salary, however, cannot 
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‘A DEMONSTRATION OF YOUR PRODUCT 

























IN MOVIE THEATRES 


Yes, your product could be demonstrated before theatre audiences 
tonight, or any night, through movie advertising. 
Advertising in motion picture theatres is the one 
national medium that makes mass demonstration 
possible— mass demonstration before 
audiences that are relaxed and receptive, 
eyes and ears fixed intently on the screen. 
Through movie advertising you can reach, 
every week, 40 million people. Or, you 
can pick special markets. More and more 
leading national advertisers are giving it 
a place on their budgets alongside other 
established advertising media. 


GIVE YOUR PRODUCT 
A SCREEN TEST 


Case history after case history of 
important national advertisers shows 
the sales power of movie advertising. 
Fifteen national advertisers have 
tested movie advertising and have 
proved that it pays. They are now 
using this medium regularly. 
Why not test it yourself? Here’s how: 


4 We'll let you be the judge 
of the effectiveness of this test 
campaign. 


1 Let us lay out a test area ina 
market you select from our lists 
—a market preferably with 
good distribution for your 
product but poor sales. 5 This test, including your film 
production, can be conducted 
for as little as $15,000 depend- 


ing on the test area selected and 


2A producer will write and 
produce three or four advertis- 





ing movies for you, based on 
your sales points and the theme 
of your current advertising. 


3 We'll have these movies 
shown in theatres in test area. 


the quality of film production. 
A representative of the Movie 
Advertising Bureau will gladly 
give you complete details. 
Phone or write us today. 
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GNITED FILM SERVICE, INC.: KANSAS CITY - CXiCAGO - CLEVELAND 
MOTION PICTURE ADY. SERVICE CO., INC.: NEW ORLEANS - MEW YORK - BIRMINGHAM » ATLANTA © MEMPOIS 


Representatives throughout the 4S States 











NATURAL GAS 


. . abundant 


.. economical 


In Alberta, industry has avail- 
able one of the continent's 
major reserves of natural gas. 
There are few other areas in 
the world with a more abund- 
ant supply, at lower industrial 
rates. From reserves of over 
a trillion cubic feet, your 
industry in Alberta is offered 
a tremendous source of cheap, 
efficient heat, and a versatile 
raw material for chemical 
industries. Natural gas in 


Alberta is another reason why 
farsighted industry is investi- 





WRITE --- THE INDUSTRIAL | 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Administration Building | 





gating this industrial land of 
tomorrow — now! 


Natural gas production in Alberta 
is over 50 billion cubic feet yearly- 
well over 70 per cent of the entire 
Canadian total. B.T.U. content is 
high---up to 1172 per cubic foot. 
Average industrial price, (gladly 
supplied on request), is one of the 
lowest on the continent. Natural 
gas distribution is province-wide; 
providing a clean, cheap, abundant 
raw material and fuel to speed 
your industrial development in this 
free land of free enterprise. 







| GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


| Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





Dinance Week 


be divided. Except in community-property 
States, the person who earns the salary 
must pay the full tax on it. Income split. 
ting, thus, is seen as a means of equalizing 
the tax treatment of earned income an( 
investment income. 

Social effects also are cited in suppor 
of the plan. It would offer a tax incentive 
for getting married, and would tend to 
discourage divorce. 

Disadvantages are found in the fact 
that the proposal would benefit fewer thay 
5,000,000 taxpayers. 

Low-income families would not profit 
by it. This is a severe political liability to 
the plan. 

Single persons would not be benefited, 
It has been suggested, however, that some 
special provision be made for single people 
who are heads of families. 

Widows, widowers, divorced persons 
and orphans would be left out. 

Families in which both husband and 
wife have income would get less benefit 
than those in which there is only one in- 
come producer. Likewise, families in com. 
munity-property States would get no ad- 
vantage, because they already can split 
their incomes. 

Benefits from the plan, thus, are limited 
to married couples in middle and upper in- 
come brackets living in 35 States. Its pro- 
ponents concede, therefore, that it can 
never stand alone as a tax-reduction plan. 
To be adopted, it must be accompanied by 
some formula that would benefit other 
taxpayers. 

Income splitting, however, would cost 
only about $750,000,000 a year in Treasury 
revenue. When tax-cutting time comes, 
therefore, this plan could be adopted with- 
out ruling out other reductions. 


BUYING PRESSURE 
FROM LEAVE BONDS 


Business is getting a shot in the arm 
from money that banks all over the coun- 
try are handing out to veterans in ex- 
change for terminal-leave bonds. 

These bonds, which veterans drew in 
payment for unused furlough time, became 
cashable at banks on September 2. On 
that day, banks were swamped. Later, the 
demand tapered off, but cashing still was 
going on in a volume that indicated the 
total might run into the hundreds of mil- 
lions before the end of September. 

A buying spurt around the country, 
thus, is to be expected in the next few 
weeks. This addition to inflationary pres 
sures is what President Truman was tty- 
ing to avoid when he urged veterans nol 
to cash their bonds unless they had to 
have the money. If held, terminal-leave 
bonds bear 21% per cent interest. They 
mature in five years. 

All told, 9,000,000 veterans drew about 
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“| cor FAST RELIEF, 
'* help feed 


tamished muscles 


with fresh blood! 


When your back muscles 
feel as stiff as a board after un- 
usual exertion, gét busy! Rub 
on Absorbine Jr. and help those 
aching muscles limber up fast! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your strenuous 
activity has burned up their 
nourishment. But rub on 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Fresh 
invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Then tired 
back muscles relax, become 
supple again, the pain fairly 
floats away! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—50-year-famous 
formula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically chosen 
ingredients. A long-lasting bot- 
tle, $1.25. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 

















As you sit and read this important news of 
national affairs, may we remind you that two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand other sub- 
scribers are doing exactly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine each week real- 
ize the full significance of such an important 
audience. 

The United States News 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 














,is the nicest thing you can say about yourself on paper 3 
A GENTLEMANS LETTER PAPER 





Ask us for samples 
Eaton Parer Corp., Dept. B, PittsFieLp, Mass. 
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Dinance Week 


$1,800,000,000 in terminal-leave bonds. 
Some unofficial surveys indicated that 
nearly three fourths of the veterans in- 
tended to cash in their bonds at the first 
opportunity. Exact figures on cashing will 
not be available until October 1, when the 
Treasury gets reports from banks, al- 
though earlier reports from the Federal 
Reserve System might give an approximate 
total. 

Spending plans, as reported by vet- 
erans to bankers and others, appeared to 





cover a wide range. 

Current bills apparently are taking the 
biggest portion of the cash that veterans 
are getting out of their bonds. This bears 
out findings of a recent survey made for 
the Federal Reserve Board that vet- 
erans, as a group, are having to dip into 
savings to make ends meet. 

Automobiles, houses, refrigerators and 
other high-priced goods also appear to be 





—Acme 


BONDS INTO CASH 
From the Gl’s—a shot in the arm 


taking a substantial portion of veterans’ 
bond money. 

Savings are figuring in veterans’ bond- 
cashing plans. Some are cashing bonds to 
buy insurance. Others are opening savings 
accounts with the money they get from 
their bonds, even though they are being 
warned by bankers that the interest re- 
turn on savings accounts is far smaller 
than the 2% per cent annual interest on 
terminal-leave bonds. 

A warning to businessmen against 
cashing terminal-leave bonds has been 
issued by the Treasury. Some stores have 
advertised that they stand ready to ac- 
cept veterans’ bonds in exchange for goods. 
Treasury officials advise that only the 
veteran himself can turn his bonds in at 
a bank for cash. Therefore, merchants who 
accept terminal-leave bonds run the risk 
of getting stuck. 
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Speaker Stations at 
$16.20 and $18.10 
Slightly Higher West of the Rockies 
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@ Give orders ... get action... 


gather information 


with the 


New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 


up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free folder 


Name 





show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for your Words. 


\ FREE . . . Pin to your letterhead 
_. | OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
f ies Dept. US-17, St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send free literature as checked: 
OD Flexifone Intercommunication 

DD Plant-Broadcasting 

(0 Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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State. 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 





American industry and American 
farmers are turning in a magnificent per- 
formance —the kind you chart with a 
climbing curve! 

The performance record of the rail- 
roads can be charted the same way. 

For your railroads are hauling freight 
at the rate of more than a million tons 
a mile every minute: raw materials... 
finished products.. and farm produce in 
staggering quantities. 

In fact, American railroads are haul- 
ing more tons more miles than ever 
before in peacetime! 


And they are hauling this biggest peace- 
time traffic in history with fewer cars 
than they had on V-J Day. 

Railroads have not been able to get 
new freight cars fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime service. 
About 90,000 new cars have been 
delivered and put to work. But they 
have not come as fast as they were 
needed. More than 110,000 additional 
cars are on order. 

Railroads are currently furnishing 
about 90% of the cars shippers want— 
when they are wanted. And they will 


American Railroads 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 


keep on doing their level best to speed 
the day when they can furnish all the 
cars that shippers need—on the day they 
are needed. Association of American 
Railroads, Washington 6, D.C. 





To maintain this finest 
transportation in the world... 


.. the railroads must earn an ade- 
quate income. 

Over the last 25 years—and that 
includes the war years—the railroads 
have earned an average of only 
324% on their net investment. 

Most people think 6% would be 
no more than fair. 

And 6% isthe minimum return the 
railroads need to continue to provide 
the kind of transportation you want. 
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Trend of American Business 














24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


An upturn in trade is indicated for the months immediately ahead. 

Terminal-leave-bond cashing by veterans is as heavy as expected. Veterans 
had $1,838,000,000 in bonds. Apparently most are being cashed and spent. 

Consumer credit controls end Nov. 1. That should stimulate more sales. 

Farm cash income this year is running $4,500,000,000 ahead of last year for 
a record annual rate of $29,912,000,000. Farmers never were so prosperous. 

Employment remains high and wages still are in a rising trend. 

These signs suggest that retail trade is due for an upsurge in September 
that may carry through the year. Trade in August fell below August, 1946. If 
the upturn doesn't come...watch out...that would be a real danger signal. 











Consumer credit has a lot of room for expansion if borrowing is to return 
to its prewar relation with consumer incomes after controls end. 

Qutstanding credit in July was $11,060,000,000. That was a record, but it 
was only 6.51 per cent of the income consumers had to spend, after taxes. In 
prewar years, consumer credit averaged 1l.1l per cent of disposable incomes. 

A return to prewar credit levels would add $7,810,000,000 to the total. 
Installment credit promises to increase most. This type of credit is far below 
its prewar relationship with incomes and could double. Other types of credit-= 
charge accounts, bills for services, single loans--are not far below prewar. 








There are reasons to believe that installment credit will expand. 

Demand for automobiles, furniture, household appliances and the things con- 
sumers usually buy on credit shows few signs of declining any time soon. 

Sellers of radios, deep-freeze units and other articles that are moving 
more Slowly than most durable goods are likely to offer easier credit terms. 

Easier credit also will be attractive to lenders. Installment loans and 
other types of consumer loans carry relatively high rates of interest. 

A dose of credit inflation, added to price-income inflation, is likely. 
All the pressures seem to be on the side of extending more consumer credit. 





Latest upturns in general prices are pushing the Government into a spot 
where food and clothing costs have to be supported at higher levels. That's be- 
cause farm price Supports are determined on a basis of parity prices. 

Parity prices are prices that farmers receive in relation to prices that 

' farmers pay. A rising price level means a rising parity price for farm crops. 

To cite some specific examples of the farm price-sSupport problem: 

Wheat has a parity price of $2.08 a bushel. A year ago it was $1.79. 

Cotton has a parity price of 29.14 cents a pound, against 25.05 cents. 

Wool's parity now is 43 cents a pound, compared with 37 cents a year ago. 

Hogs draw a parity price of $17.10 a hundred pounds, against $14.70. 

Rising parity prices show how the Government gets caught by inflation. 

Farm prices in general now stand at 117 per cent of parity, against 123 per cent 
a year ago. That means that price supports go into effect at a higher point 
even though farm prices now are substantially higher than they were a year ago. 

This policy is likely to make price adjustments more difficult. Farm 
prices are guaranteed Government support through 1948. 








The export boom appears definitely to have passed its peak. 
Sales abroad in July were 7 per cent below the level of June exports. 
Exports of U.S. goods in June were 13 per cent below exports in May. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~(Continued) 


This prop to U.S. production and prices is weakening. It is certain to 
weaken further in the months ahead. Almost all foreign countries are taking 
steps to curtail their buying in U.S. markets. They're running out of dollars. 


The dollar drain on foreign countries can be measured, roughly, by the gap 
between purchases of goods from the U.S. and sales of goods to the U.S. 

The trade gap for all countries was running at $9,397,000,000 a year for the 
second quarter of 1946. The annual rate of U.S. exports for that quarter was 
$15,189,000,000. The import rate was $5,792,000,000 a year. 

Canada was running a deficit of $1,220,000,000 a year. 

The British deficit for the quarter was at a $936,000,000 annual rate. 

France was buying at a rate that indicated a $909,000,000 trade deficit. 

Brazil's deficit was at an annual rate of $374,000,000. 

These dollar drains on America's best customers were typical. The only 
countries earning dollars by selling more to the U.S. than they bought from U.S. 
were Cuba, Chile and British Malaya. That explains why exports are dropping. 














The question mark now is the effect of an export drop on the U.S. boom. 

The export account for the first half of 1947 was stimulating business at 
a rate of $10,000,000,000 a year. That's the net outlay for the export of goods 
and services estimated by the President in his Midyear Economic Report. 

Net exports were more important than construction or inventory buying. 

A dip in the boom is indicated unless an export drop is offset by more 
building, or more business investment, or more consumer or Government spending. 

Inventory buying is on the rise again, after a recent decline. Building 
also is up and terminal-leave cash promises to increase consumer spending. 

U.S. business appears to be able to weather a drop in foreign sales and 
Still avoid a drastic upset at this time. The test will come when the windfall 
of veterans' cash plays out, and if, and when, price rises squeeze investors 
and consumers out of the market. Then a continued export drop could be serious. 

















Railroad-wage raise of 15% cents an hour probably will avoid a strike. 
That's the raise allowed by an arbitration board for nonoperating employes. 

Nonoperating workers then would average $1.186 an hour, straight time. 
That is about the average straight-time pay for factory workers. 

Operating employes, train crews, will be in line for the same increase. 

A general wage increase is not likely to be touched off by this railroad 
settlement. It conforms to increases recently won in other industries. 














Indirect effects of higher rail wages, however, will be felt by business. 

Operating revenues are certain to be pinched by higher railroad wages, and 
those revenues have been skimpy despite record peacetime traffic. 

Higher freight rates will be requested as a result. That means a rate in- 
crease on top of the 17 per cent boost already requested of the ICC. 

Railroads appear to have a case for their appeals for higher rates. If 
granted, that will add to shipping costs, and higher shipping costs will mean 
higher business expenses. That will lead to either smaller profits or higher 
prices. If the rate boost comes soon, it will be reflected in price boosts. 








Rubber controls are to be relaxed by the Government, but not ended. 

Inventory of natural rubber will be freed of Government supervision. 

Use controls, however, are to remain on tires and tubes. That seems to be 
the only way that the synthetic-rubber industry can be kept in operation. 

Rubber companies thus are to be told how much natural rubber and how much 
synthetic rubber must go into the manufacture of tires and tubes. 











Rent controls may be extended beyond next March 31. Leaders in Congress 
are beginning to get worried over possible sharp rent increases. 
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What can you SELL 
to a couple 
of cliff-dwellers? 


Can you sell them a hot-water heater? Or a home freezer, a dozen 
squares of shingles, 10 gallons of paint or a kitchen sink?... You'll 
agree—most of the things made for homes can be sold only to people who 
have homes. And the BEST MARKET IS AMONG PEOPLE WHO 
OWN THEM. Do you know where to find these people? 71% of 
our subscribers own their own homes—way above the average 
for urban magazines, even the ones written for home makers. Farm 
28% billion dollars cash in- 
come, 19 billion dollars in savings. Remember too, they have 
23% MORE RETAIL BUYING POWER than urban families. 
Anyway you look at it, it’s a big market worth cultivating. We're 
BIGGEST in the country—-and we don't get them all. Like to see 
the facts on farm retail buying power that won an American 





families have what it takes to buy 







Marketing Association award? Just pick up your telephone! 


Farm Journal 
“By —in the country 


READ IN 2,650,000 HOMES 


a i GRAHAM PATTERSON e PUBLISHER 








"PHONE US AT: NEW YORK: MURRAY HILL 3-7190 © CHICAGO: CENTRAL 0475 © PHILADELPHIA: LOMBARD 3-5820 © CLEVELAND: SUPERIOR 4275 © DETROIT: MADISON 7893 
PACIFIC COAST, c/o W. F. COLEMAN CO. « LOS ANGELES: TUCKER 1078 © SAN FRANCISCO: EXBROOK 159 © SEATTLE: ELLIOT 4215 © PORTLAND: VERMONT 4187 
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John Sonnett's Aims in Trust-Busting Drive: Avoid ‘Witch Hunt,’ 
Jail Price Fixers, Sue to Stop Use of Old Monopolistic Practices 


>John F. Sonnett, an agreeable and 
easy-going young lawyer, now is the na- 
tion’s top trust-buster. As Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Antitrust 
Division Mr. Sonnett is following in the 
footsteps of Theodore Roosevelt and Thur- 
man Arnold. In addition he is a principal 
instrument in the Truman Administra- 
tion’s present drive against high prices. 

Mr. Sonnett’s part in that drive is taking 
concrete form in a series of indictments. 
big and little companies 
has charged with violating the 
antitrust laws. More indictments are ex- 
pected to follow, especially in the food, 
clothing and building fields. Mr. Sonnett’s 
activities, thus, are news of first impor- 
tance both to businessmen and to price- 
harassed consumers. 


An array of 
been 


His ideas on monopoly, his personality 
and his experience also enter into the situ- 
ation. Mr. Sonnett does not regard himself 
as a crusader. Everyone is against monopo- 
ly, including the monopolists, he says, 
adding that “it’s like being against sin.” 

But he is convinced that too much eco- 
nomic power has been gathered into too 
few hands. The antitrust laws are intended 
to prevent such accumulations of power. 
He is interested in determining whether 
these statutes are equal to their purpose. 
His campaign, as he outlines it, is taking 
two forms. 

Civil suits. It is important, Mr. Son- 
nett thinks, to keep pushing at business 
combinations that, through contracts, pat- 
ent agreements, controlled subsidiaries and 
the like are able to reduce or eliminate 
competition in their particular fields. 

But, in some instances, such a combina- 
tion may have been doing business with 
supposed legality for years. Its practices 
have the sanction of previously unchal- 
lenged The Justice Department 
may, upon investigation, however, raise 
a question as to whether the practices com- 
plained of actually are permitted by the 
law. Much would depend on how the 
courts might interpret the law as applied 
to the exact case in question. 

Under all these circumstances, Mr. Son- 
nett believes it would be unfair to insti- 
tute criminal proceedings. The important 
thing, as he sees it, is to open up to com- 
petition the field of production that is in- 
volved. Civil suits instituted in an 
effort to do this, by breaking up the com- 
bination that is complained of, forcing a 
big company to separate into independent 
units or divest itself of subsidiaries, or 
forcing segments of the company out of 
business. 

A sharp distinction is drawn between 


usage. 


are 
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—Library of Congress 


TRUST-BUSTER ROOSEVELT & AIDES DURING SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
. -. in his wake—polished eloquence 


cases of this character and others in which 
there is an alleged conspiracy between 
supposedly independent businessmen or 
companies to fix prices. 

Criminal suits. The law covering such 
price fixing, Mr. Sonnett says, has been 
clear for 50 years, and the courts have 
made it plain that any concerted scheme 
for pegging the price of an article in inter- 
state commerce is illegal. He adds that 
businessmen are thoroughly aware of 





this fact and should not be surprised at 
the Justice Department’s concern over 
illegal activities. 

Where the Department believes clear 
illegality in fixing prices can be shown, 
it is Mr. Sonnett’s intention to seek crim- 
inal indictments, fines and jail sentences. 
In cases of this character, civil suits re- 
sult usually in no more than a court order 
commanding offenders to obey the law. 
Continued violation is stopped by further 


—Harris & Ewing 


TRUST-BUSTER SONNETT & AIDES DURING JOHN L. LEWIS TRIAL 
- .. ahead—hard work without crusading 
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legal proceedings for contempt of court. 
Mr. Sonnett regards this as time consum- 
ing and ineffective. 

As he sees it, the only real weapon in 

this kind of case is a criminal suit. He 
expects several such suits to be filed 
against units of the food, clothing and 
housing industries. A broad investigation 
is in progress and, Mr. Sonnett says, in- 
jictments are in the making. 
"Effect on prices. Mr. Sonnett, realis- 
tically, has no illusions that his trust-bust- 
ing campaign is going to result in imme- 
diate price reductions. 

“No one has said that high prices are 
the result of antitrust-law violations,” he 
ays, “or that the antitrust laws will 
bring prices down to 1939 levels. But we 
have said that we are going to try to 
make the antitrust laws effective. And 
that means that where there is : price 
fxing we are going to try to get jail 
sentences.” 

Business’s reaction. He thinks some 
businessmen have grown unduly alarmed 
at the new program, fearful that a witch 
hunt is in the making. 

Actually, he says, the current series of 
suits merely represents a resumption of 
antitrust-law prosecutions which were 
largely abandoned during the war. To this 
has been added the emphasis on possible 
price fixing in fields where the consumer 
is pinched—food, clothing and housing— 
and the new and broader use of criminal 
prosecutions where price fixing is evident. 

When the phrase “witch hunt” is men- 
tioned, Mr. Sonnett laughs and says he 
thinks no one who knows him would ac- 
cue him of being “wild-eved” on the 
subject. 

Trust-buster, new style. Mr. 
nett’s associates, as a matter of fact, con- 
sider him an unusually well-balanced 
young man. As an experienced trial law- 
yer, one who knows what can and what 
cannot be done in court, he tends to stick 
closely to the practical. He also has an in- 
stinct for politics and obviously is aware 
that his drive may be a large factor in 
next year’s presidential campaigning. 

At 35, Mr. Sonnett is strikingly hand- 
some, with smooth features and unusually 
clear blue eyes. He likes to lounge in his 
chair, drink coffee at his desk, gossip com- 
fortably with visitors or talk about his 
work. He talks in a racy slang and veers 
quickly from subject to subject. But he 
actually is one of the Government’s hard- 
est workers. And when he presents an 
argument in court, it is tightly reasoned 
and delivered with a polished eloquence. 
It was he who presented the Government’s 
successful case against John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers last winter. 
New Yorker. Mr. Sonnett was born of 
Trish parents in the Bronx and had a New 
York City rearing. He attended the public 
schools there and went on to Fordham 
University, where he partially earned his 
way by his looks. He was a model for com- 
mercial advertisements in those days, 
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LOOK AT HIS OFFICE!’’ 


@ The executive office furnished by Nathan an- 
nounces, ‘‘Here’s a man of importance.”’ Make 
your office do you proud with equipment from 
America’s largest office furniture specialists—a 
house that has served three generations of busi- 
ness and professional men from coast to coast. 





AMERICA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF OFFICE FURNITURE IN WOOD,METAL, LEATHER 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
The United States News 
435 Parker Avenue, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Ny 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 10, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 











180th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








August 8, 1947 
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YOUR PLANT AGAINST 
TROUBLE-MAKERS! 
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NSTALLING an Anchor Chain Link 
Fence at your plant is the best way to 
shut out trespassers, snoopers, agitators, all 
kinds of trouble-makers. What’s more, it 
will also protect outdoor storage of materials 
and control traffic in and out of the plant. 
And Anchor Fence gives protection for many 
years because of exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors that hold it erect 
and in line, in any soil or weather. For de- 
tailed information, write for our illustrated 
catalog today. Address: ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 





Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 













Aut THREE 
MACHINES ARE TYPING 
PERSONAL LETTERS .... 


faster than human fingers 
can fly! 


UTO-TYPIST is one of the most amaz- 

ing business machines ever built. Any 
typewriter can be mounted on the mechan- 
ism. Then it will type letters—automatically 
—from two to three times faster than human 
typists can work. Your typist can operate 
three or four AUTO-TYPISTS. She can 
turn out from 300 to 500 letters a day— 
each letter completely and individually 
typed with a provision for manual inter- 
polation of names, amounts, dates, or any 
other “personalizing” references. 

RUSH COUPON FOR AUTO-TYPED LETTER 
DESCRIBING THESE AMAZING MACHINES 
Office managers are amazed — typists de- 
lighted when they see perforated paper record 
rolls flashing out the tedious repetitive typing 
in one-third the time. Sales managers boost 
responses to their mailings by sending in- 
dividually typed letters to their prospects. 
Rush your name. We will answer with an 
Auto-typed letter, individually typed for 
ou as a demonstration of the almost human 
exibility, and the superhuman speed of 

this astonishing business machine. 


Use the coupon or your stationery. 


7he usto-typist 


Dept. 139-B—610 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


























aa | 
1 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 139-B—610 N. Carpenter St., Chicago 22, III. 
Write to me on the Auto-typist and send with your 
specimen letter a circular describing the three models 4 
of Auto-typist. There is no charge or obligation. ; 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City Zone State 
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usually featuring the Sonnett profile and 
picturing him nonchalantly smoking a 
cigarette. Mrs. Sonnett also is a former 
model. 

From 1936 to 1941, Mr. Sonnett was 
associated with a well-known New York 
law firm. He soon became its ace trial law- 
yer. But he left private practice to become 
executive assistant and later chief assistant 
U.S. attorney for the important Southern 
district of New York. He handled the of- 
fice’s war work, prosecuted a spy case that 
later became a movie thriller and set up 
the New York office of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s War Frauds Section. 

Navy man. As a lawyer in private 
practice, he had known James V. Forrestal, 
now Secretary of Defense, but, in 1943. 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
Forrestal wanted Mr. Sonnett in Washing- 
ton and he responded. 

As a civilian assistant and for a time 
as a commissioned naval officer, Mr. Son- 
nett performed many confidential missiens 
for Mr. Forrestal that took him repeatedly 
into the war zones. These were of such a 
hush-hush nature that their details have 
not yet been revealed, and Mr. Sonnett 
declines to discuss them. One mission, how- 
ever, was a follow-up investigation of the 
Pearl Harbor debacle that required months 
of quiet, patient gathering and sifting of 
evidence. 

The Justice Department, however, had 
merely “loaned” him to the Navy. So he 
returned in 1945 to become head of the 
Claims Division. In that job he supervised 
the handling of thousands of cases arising 
from the war—renegotiation, cost-plus 
contracts, fraud, negligence, admiralty and 
patent questions. As head of the Claims 
Division he tried the John L. Lewis case, 
and also the final trial that resulted in the 
dismissal of the Mt. Clemens “portal to 
portal” case. 

Two sides of trust busting. In private 
practice, Mr. Sonnett was counsel for the 
defense in a number of antitrust-law cases. 
His experience, thus, includes both sides of 
the situation. And, he says, he has learned 
that there are “‘many areas where opinions 
may differ’ as to the application of the 
antitrust statutes. 

But, where price fixing is concerned, he 
feels that the law is clear and well under- 
stood by businessmen themselves. The 
best indication of that, he says, is “found 
in the extremes to which businessmen will 
go to conceal evidence” of price-fixing 
schemes. 

He feels that, with the law known, he 
can make it effective by presenting exact 
evidence of specific violations. “If it doesn’t 
work that way,” he adds, “you might as 
well cancel the price-fixing provisions of 
the law . . . If you can’t make this type 
of enforcement stick, then the Act isn’t 
good enough to do the job that has to be 
done for American industry.” 
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Weve Been Aslkecls 
ABOUT LAPSED GI INSURANCE 


Many veterans are showing an interest 
in reinstating their lapsed wartime in- 
surance. In six months, about 700,000 have 
put their Government policies back into 
effect. But, at the same time, an equal 
number have allowed their insurance to 
lapse. Only about one fourth of the 19,- 
000.000 policies taken out by 16,000,000 
servicemen during the war are still in effect. 

The Veterans’ Administration now has 
extended the time in which veterans can 
get their national service life insurance 
reinstated without a medical examination, 
if it has lapsed. The new deadline is Jan. 
1, 1948. After that, an examination will be 
required for reinstatement if a veteran has 
stopped paying his premiums for three 
months. Examination also will be required 
for those with lapsed policies who later 
want to convert to a permanent basis. 


Who can reinstate a lapsed policy? 
Almost any veteran can. A medical exam- 
ination usually is not required if a veteran 
signs a statement saying that he is in as 
good health as when his policy lapsed. The 
Veterans’ Administration can call for an 
examination, but usually does not. 


What must a veteran do to restore 
his insurance? 
He can get the needed forms from any 
VA Office. These are filled out and mailed 
or taken to the branch office for his region, 
along with the payment for reinstatement. 
How much does reinstatement cost? 
For wartime national service insurance, 
not converted to a permanent policy, a 
veteran must pay for only two months’ 
coverage when applying for reinstatement. 
The other premiums he missed do not have 
to be paid. But, if a policy has been con- 
verted to a permanent basis, a veteran 
must pay all back premiums plus interest. 


Can a policy that lapsed several 
years ago be reinstated? 

Yes. The rules apply for World War IT 

term and converted insurance, no matter 

how long it has been since premium pay- 

ments stopped. 


How long does a veteran have for 
converting his policy? 

He has until eight years after the national 
service policy was issued, if he took it out 
before Jan. 1, 1946. Policies issued after 
that date can be changed to a permanent 
form any time up to five years after they 
became effective. Physical examinations 
are not required. 


Whet policies can a veteran get? 
There are six types of national service in- 
surance available, in addition to the war- 
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time term insurance. A veteran can ar- 
range to pay premiums for 20 years, for 
30 years or for life. Or he can get an en- 
dowment policy with payments to end 
after 20 years or when he reaches the age 
of 60 or 65. Policies can range in value 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 


How much are the premiums? 
These vary according to a veteran’s age 
and the type of policy. The rates are higher 
than they were for wartime term insurance, 
but are generally lower than for similar 
policies issued by private companies. A 
25-vear-old veteran with an ordinary-life 
policy pays $1.37 a month for each $1,000 
insurance, or $16.22 a year if he chooses 
to pay annually instead of monthly. The 
same veteran with a 20-year endowment 
policy must make payments of $3.48 a 
month, or $41.20 a year. 


What do beneficiaries get? 

The policyholder can arrange for them to 
be paid in several ways. These include a 
lump sum, or monthly payments covering 
from three to 20 years. Some policies bring 
monthly payments for the lifetime of the 
beneficiaries. The amount of endowment 
policies can be collected by the insured at 
the end of the payment period, or by his 
beneficiaries if he dies. 


Who can be beneficiaries? 

Earlier restrictions limiting beneficiaries to 
certain relatives have been removed. A 
beneficiary now can be any person, firm, 
corporation or other legal unit, such as an 
estate or trust. 


Are disabled veterans given an ad- 
vantage? 
Yes, in some cases. A veteran who becomes 
totally disabled before the age of 60, and 
whose disability continues for at least six 
months, usually can stop paying his pre- 
miums for that period. If VA approves a 
waiver of payments, his policy will not 
lapse while his disability continues. This 
veteran receives no special payments be- 
cause of his ailment. But veterans with 
converted policies can pay an additional 
premium and get special payments if they 
become totally disabled before reaching 60. 


Can loans be raised on policies? 
Yes. VA will grant loans up to 94 per 
cent of the cash value of converted policies 
that have been in force for one year or 
more, provided premium payments have 
been kept up. Banks and other lenders, 
however, cannot accept these insurance 
policies as collateral for loans. All transac- 
tions involving national service insurance 
policies must be handled through the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
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with fresh blood! 


@ Lame and stiff and achey from 

overexercise? There’s a _ time- 
proved way to ease that soreness 
fast! Just rub on Absorbine Jr.! 

Tired muscles are often fam- 
ished muscles. Your extra effort 
has burned up their nourishment. 
But rub those muscles with 
Absorbine Jr. and you help step 
up your local circulation. Then 
fresh invigorating blood supplies 
fresh nourishment! Your stiff 
muscles loosen up— you fee! like 
a different person! 

Ask your druggist today for 
Absorbine Jr.—time-proved for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs and 
other scientifically chosen ingre- 
dients from many lands. $1.25 
a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 
































Reading the news of national 
affairs at home each week is 
the regular practice of 80% of 


the readers of this magazine. 


Important advertisers are 
quick to cash in on the advan- 


tages of such an opportunity. 
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Rising Pressure for Special Session . 
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Labor Drift 


From Third Party . . . Bigger Job for Edwin Pauley? 


President Truman is to find increas- 
ing pressure for a special session of 
Congress when he returns from Brazil. 
That pressure comes both from inside 
his Administration and from Demo- 
crats in Congress, who do not think 
there should be any delay in tackling 
problems of foreign aid. 


xk *& 


President Truman, however, will find 
it difficult to summon Congress into 
special session much before late No- 
vember. Most Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who would have to handle 
the foreign-aid problem are out of the 
country, examining the subject them- 
selves. 


wok *% 


The London meeting of the boards 
of governors of the World Bank ‘and 
the Monetary Fund is likely to turn 
into a full-dress review of the world 
financial crisis. Treasury Secretary 
John Snyder is accompanied by a 
U.S. staff of 148. That is a sign that 
the meeting is to be much more than 
routine. 


« ® & 


Treasury Secretary Snyder appears 
to be dominating this country’s for- 
eign financial policies. Mr. Snyder is 
inclined to be more cautious than the 
State Department in accepting pro- 
posals for pouring out more dollars 
to foreign countries. 


xk *& 


The American people are to discover 
that they can expect little gratitude 
for whatever they do to put Western 
Europe back on its feet. Criticism 
that American aid is too little and too 
late, as well as poorly conceived, al- 
ready is increasing in England. This 
type of criticism is almost sure to 
spread. 


x *k * 


Despite Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer’s critical report on the Chinese 
Government, the odds are that the 
United States still will support 
Chiang Kai-shek. It seems to be a 


choice between Chiang and collapse. 
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William Benton, Assistant Secretary 
of State, has decided definitely to 
leave the State Department soon. He 
had previously submitted his resigna- 
tion twice to Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, but each time had been pre- 
vailed upon to stay. 


xk * 


Presidential-campaign politics are go- 
ing to make it harder for G.O.P. lead- 
ers in Congress to hold their party in 
line during the next session. The tip- 
off comes from Connecticut Senator 
Baldwin’s public criticism of the Old 
Guard. That is viewed by insiders as 
a shaft aimed at Senator Taft. 


x * * 


The Army is due for some embarrass- 
ment in its handling of German sci- 
entists brought here for Army work 
after the war. The Army implied that 
these scientists could continue to live 
profitably in the U.S. after their 
Army assignments were completed. 
Now the scientists are finding that 
they are not being welcomed as job 
seekers in U.S. industry and colleges. 


x * * 


Defense Secretary James Forrestal is 
said by some White House insiders to 
be President Truman’s personal 
choice for a running mate in 1948. 
Most Truman advisers, however, are 
telling him not to take much of a 
hand in the Democratic choice of a 
vice-presidential candidate. 


ee ee 


Henry Wallace is losing labor support 
in his threat to form a third party if 
the Democrats don’t adopt a more 
left-wing policy. CIO leaders, former- 
ly Mr. Wallace’s most important sup- 
porters, are easing themselves into a 
position of supporting Mr. Truman. 


x *k * 


Some Southern coal operators are 
suggesting another challenge to John 
L. Lewis. Their proposal is to claim 
that Lewis no longer has a legal con- 
tract, now that the Taft-Hartley law 
has gone into effect, and to ask for an 
NLRB election in Southern coal 


mines. So far, the idea has not ap. 
pealed to many operators. 


x * * 


Employes of Government bureaus” 
Taber, 
(Rep.), of New York, chairman of | 
the House Appropriations Commit- q 


say that Representative 


tee, has assigned investigators to see 


that his ideas about efficiency are) 
being carried out. They report that’ 
before the Labor Day week end, con- | 
gressional investigators were on hand 
to count the number that left Gov. | 


ernment offices before closing time. 


x * * 


Bureau of Internal Revenue has ~™ 
sliced its investigating staff in half” 
since July. This is the staff that was ~ 
built up in 1945 and 1946 to catch 


more tax evaders and bring more rev- 
enue into the Treasury. Appropria- 
tion cuts are said to have forced the 
reduction. 


* & & 


Recent sharp rises in grain prices lead 
some Government farm experts to 7 


believe that new speculators have 
been attracted into the commodiaa 
markets. 


x * & 


Appointment of Edwin W. Pauley as © 


special assistant to the Secretary of 
War is viewed in some circles as an 
attempt to edge Mr. Pauley into an 


important Administration post. The = 


play, according to these observers, 


is to keep Mr. Pauley as Assistant ~ 


Secretary of the Army, after unifica- 
tion plans are effected, and then move 


him up to Secretary of the Army. 4 
Secretary of the © 
Army, is expected to run for Gover- * 


Kenneth Royall, 


nor of North Carolina. 
xk * 


John L. Sullivan, designated as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is the latest offi- 
cial to be mentioned as a possible suc- 
cessor to Robert E. Hannegan as 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. The task of select- 
ing a Democratic campaign managet 
is not proving easy. 
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V/{ SK the average American lad to 
name the car he hopes most to drive 
when he reaches man’s estate—and, 
quite likely, he will tell you a Cadillac. 
So deep and all-pervading is the respect 
for Cadillac that the car has become a 
synonym for quality among people of 
allages, Into the building of this unique 


* CGADILLAC MOTOR CAR 











reputation has gone forty-five years of 
undeviating adherence to the highest 
principles of engineering and craftsman- 
ship. Throughout all this time, Cadillac’s 
one purpose has been to bring into being 
the finest personal transportation it is 
practical to produce. It is a matter of 
the utmost regret to Cadillac that its 


capacity to produce so fine a motor car 
is as yet unequal to the demand. Some 
delay is still inevitable. But if your 
heart is set on a Cadillac, please be 
assured that patience will bring you one. 
And once you have it in your possession, 
we feel sure you will agree that patience 
never brought you a richer reward! 
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Even after ten or fifteen minutes in 
scalding hot water, articles molded of 
Monsanto Lustrex do not lose shape, an 
all-new feature of this type of plastic. 

Also, you can look for still more from 
this new heat-resistant polystyrene. In 
addition to an ASTM distortion point 


16° F. above that of regular thermo- 





plastics, Lustrex offers: 





Faster production—molding cycles speeded 
as much as 20% with Lustrex. 





Increased strength—flexural strength raised 

2 to 12,000-14,000 Ibs. per square inch; im- 
pact strength raised to 3.2-3.6 foot Ibs. 
per inch (unnotched bar) with Lustrex. 





SERVING INDUSTRY ...-. 


WHICH 


Su strex 


A MONSANTO PLASTIC 





Besides these important new qualities, 
Lustrex retains the many advantages 
that have made Monsanto Lustron out- 
standing in the plastics world.* Low 
pound cost and light weight combine to 
give more units per dollar. Waste ma- 


terial is salvageable at full value. 


If your product is one of those once 
considered beyond the practical heat 
limitations of thermoplastics, Lustrex of- 
fers you a profitable opportunity to 
re-examine your materials problems. 
Get full information, technical data 


from: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SERVES MANKIND 





Plastics Division, Springfield 2, Massa- 
chusetts. In Canada: Monsanto 


(Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


* Operations such as machining, stamping, 
threading, assembling, finishing, are eliminated 
or minimized. And there’s a minimum outlay, 
minimum time required to get into production. 

Lustrex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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